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in ‘ Widsith’ — Gift of Gloves at Funerals — Cardinal] 
Alphonse de Richelieu, 7—The House of Brunswick, 8. 


QUERIES :—King Sifferth, 8—The Death of Shelley — 
Moolvee”—Estates of Nonjurors—Evangel Inkpot, 
Moses Charas, Pharmacopeus Regius — Stephani 
Roderici Castrensis Lusitani”—Lyndon Evelyn—Inscrip- 
tion in St. Mary’s, Llanfair - Waterdine — Orlow — St. 
James’s Boat—‘ She Stoops to Conquer’: Explanations 
Wanted, 10 — Moss - Troopers — Authors of Quotations 
Wanted — Biographical Information Wanted—Dingwall 
Family, 11. 


GEPLIES :—Ships lost in the Great Storm, 11—‘‘ Splendid 
Isolation ’—Baldwin’s Gardens, Holborn, 14—Voltaire in 
England —‘*The more the merrier” — Casanova and 
Carlyle—Robert Rollo Gillespie at Vellore—Apparent 
Death—‘‘ Sleeveless errand,” 16—‘‘ Telling Numbers— 
“Bite Again, and Bite Bigger’—Edward Cecil, Viscount 
Wimbledon, 17—Sir William Courtenay, 18. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:— “The People’s Books” — ‘The 
Fortnightly Review ’—‘ The Cornhill Magazine.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


COBBETT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Tuis bibliography of first editions of William 
‘Cobbett will be appended to the Compiler’s 
“Life and Letters of Wiiliam Cobbett in 
England and America,’ a work based upon 
the unpublished family papers, which will 
be issued in the autumn in London by Mr. 
John Lane,and in New York by the John 
Lane Company. 

The first edition of every work that 
‘Cobbett wrote, edited, part-edited, or “ in- 
troduced,’ with which the Compiler is 
acquainted, is referred to, and all the avail- 
able particulars given. When the Compiler 
has not been able to find a first edition, he 
thas used a later edition, but in these cases 
he has stated that he has done so. There 


may be, however, a few pamphlets published 
by Cobbett during his first visit to America 
which have escaped notice, such pamphlets 
being very difficult to trace. 


The Compiler is very much obliged to the 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ for kindly printing this 
Bibliography in his columns, and he will be 
grateful to any reader who will advise him 
of errors or omissions. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 

Salcombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


1793. 


The Soldier’s Friend ; or, Considerations on the 
late Augmentation of the Subsistence of the 
Private Soldier. ‘‘ Laws grind the poor, and 
rich men rule the law” (Goldsmith). Written 
by a Subaltern. (Price 2d., or 100 copies, 
10s. 6d.) 1798. 

8vo, pp. 15. This work is sometimes attri- 
buted to Cobbett. Mr. Edward Smith, in his 
biography of Cobbett, refers to an edition of 
this work published by Ridgway in 1792. 
1794. 

Observations on the Emigration of Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, and on the several Addresses delivered 
to Him, on his Arrival at New-York. ‘* Du 
mensonge toujours le vrai demeure maitre: 
** Pour paraitre honnéte homme, en un mot, il 
faut Vétre; jamais, quoi qu’il fasse, un 
mortel ici bas, ‘“* Ne peut aux yeux du monde 
étre ce qu'il n’est pas.”” Boileau. Philadelphia 
printed: London: Re-printed for John Stock- 
dale, Piccadilly. 1794. Price One Shilling and 
Six-pence. 

S8vo, pp. 63 
1795. 

A Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats ; or, Observa- 
tions ona Pamphlet, entitled, ‘* The Political Pro- 
gress of Britain.’”? The Third Edition, revised. 
**Quand tu manges, donnes & manger “ Aux 
chiens, dusent-ils te mordre.”” La Pompadour. 
Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas Bradford, 
No. 8, South Front Street. 1795. 

8vo, pp. v-66. The author’s name is given 
as ‘‘ Peter Porcupine ”’ on the title-page of the 
fourth edition, 1796. 

Part If. A Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats, 
containing, Ist, Observations on a Patriotic 
Pamphlet entitled, ‘* Proceedings of the United 
Trishmen.”” 2dly, Democratic Principles exem- 
plified by example. 3dly, Democratic Me- 
moires ; or an Account of some Recent Feats 
performed by the Frenchified Citizens of the 
United States of America. Second Edition, 
With a New Preface, to which is subjoined a 
Song, to be sung by the Democrats at their 
future nocturnal meetings. By Peter Poreu- 
pine. Philadelphia: Printed and sold by 
ae Bradford, No. 8, South Front Street. 
795. 

8vo, pp. viii—66. 

A Little Plain English addressed to the People 
of the United States, on the Treaty, negotiated 
with his Britannic Majesty, and on the Conduct 
of the President relative thereto ; in answer to 
“The Letters of Franklin.’”’ With a Supple- 
ment containing an account of the turbulent 
and factious proceedings of the opposers of the 
Treaty. By Peter Porcupine....Philadelphia : 
Published by Thomas Bradford, Printer, Book- 
pong and Stationer, No. 8, South Front Street. 

795. 
8vo, pp. 8-iii. 
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A Kick for a Bite. By Peter Porcupine. Phila- 
delphia. 1795. 
The compiler has not seen a copy of this 
pamphlet. 


Le Tuteur Anglais, ou Grammaire Reguliére de la 
Langue Anglaise en deux parties. Premié¢re 
Partie, contenant une analyse des parties de 
Yoraison. Seconde Partie, contenant la syn- 
taxe complette de Ja langue Anglaise, avec des 
thémes, analogues aux différens sujets qu’on ya 
traités. Par William Cobbett. | A Philadelphie : 
Chez Thomas Bradford, Libraire. Premiére 
Rue Sud, No. 8. 1795. 

8vo, pp. vi-340. 


1796. 


A New-Year’s Gift to the Democrats : or, Obser- 
vations on a Pamphlet entitled * A Vindication 
of Mr. Randolph’s Resignation.” By Peter 
Porcupine....Philadelphia : Published — by 
Thomas Bradford, Printer, Book-Seller and 
Stationer, No. 8, South Front-Street. 1796. 

8vo, pp. 71. 

The Scare-Crow. Philadelphia. 1796. 

The compiler has not seen a copy of this 
pamphlet. 

A Prospect from the Congress-Gallery, during the 
Session, begun December 7, 1795. Containing, 
The President’s Speech, the addresses of both 
Houses, some of the debates in the Senate, and 
all the principal debates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; each debate being brought under 
one head, and so digested and simplified as to 
give the reader the completest view of the pro- 
ceedings with the least possible fatigue. With 
Occasional Remarks, by Peter Porcupine. 
Philadelphia : Published by Thomas Bradford, 
Printer, Book-Seller and Stationer, No. 8, 
South Front-Street. 1796. 

8vo, pp. iv—68. 

The Democratiad, A Poem, In Retaliation, for 
the Philadelphia Jockey Club.” Lo! the 
dire Hedge-Hog from another sty At titled Folly 
lets his arrow fly. By a Gentleman of Connecti- 
cut. Philadelphia: Published by Thomas Brad- 
ford, Printer, Book-Seller and Stationer, No. 8, 
South Front-Street. 1796. 

8vo, pp. 22. 

The Guillotina, or A Democratic Dirge, A Poem. 
By the Author of the ‘ Democratiad.’....Phila- 
delphia: Sold at Tae Political Book-Store, 
South Front-Street, No. 8. [1796 

S8vo, pp. 10. 

Bradford’s Fourth Edition. Observations on 
the Emigrationof Dr. Joseph Priestley, and on 
the several Addresses delivered to Him, on his 
Arrival at New-York, with Additions ;  con- 
taining many curious and interesting facts on 
the subject, not known here, when the first 
edition was published: together with a com- 
prehensive story, of a Farmer's Bull. By Peter 
Porcupine. ‘* Du mensonge toujours le vrai 
demeure maitre: paraitre honnéte 
homme, en un mot,il faut létre ; “ Et jamais, 
quoi quwil fasse, un mortel ici bas, “Ne peut 
aux yeux du monde étre ce qu'il n’est pas.” 
Philadelphia : Published by Thomas Bradford, 
Printer, Book-Sellerand Stationer, No. 8, South 
Front-Street. 1796. 

Svo, pp. 88. 
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The Bloody Buoy, thrown out as a Warning to 
the Political Pilots of America, or, A Faithful 
Relation of a Multitude of Horrid Barbarity. 
Such as the Eye never witnessed, the Tongue- 
never expressed, or the Imagination conceived, 
Until the Commencement of the French Reyo- 
lution. To which is added, an Instructive 
Essay, tracing these dreadful effects to their: 
real causes. Illustrated with four striking 
Copper-plates. will plunge your: 
Country into an Abyss of eternal Detestation 
and Infamy, and the Annals of your boasted 
Revolution will serve as a Bloody Buoy, warn- 
ing to the Nations of the Earth to keep Aloof 
from the mighty Ruin.’”’ Abbé Maury’s Speech 
to the National Assembly. Philadelphia 
Printed for Benjamin Davies, No. 68, High: 
Street. MDCCXCVI. 

12mo, pp. 241. 

A New Drawing Book from the Best Masters. 

The compiler has not seen a copy of this book, 
but itis mentioned as “ just published” at the 
end of The Political Censor for September, 
1796. 

The Political Censor, or Monthly Review of the 
Most Interesting Political Occurrences, relative 
to the United States of America. By Peter 
Porcupine. Philadelphia: printed for Ben- 
jamin Davies, No. 68, High Street. mpccxcvr.. 

8vo, pp. 70. This, the first number, was 
evidently designed as a continuation of ‘A 
Prospect from the Congress Gallery.’ 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, with 
a full and fair account of all his Authoring 
Transactions ; Being a sure and infallible Guide 
for all enterprising young Men who wish to 
make a fortune by writing Pamphlets. By 
Peter Porcupine himself. Now you lying 
Varlets, you shall see how a plain tale will “ put 
you down.” Shakespeare. Philade!phia 
Printed for, and sold by, William Cobbett, at 
No. 25, North Second-Street, opposite Christ 
Church. M.DCC.XCVI. 

8vo, pp. viii—58. 

The Political Censor, or Review of the most 
interesting Political Occurrences, relative to the 
United States of America. By Peter Porcu- 
pine. Philadelphia: Printed for, and sold by, 
William Cobbett, North Second-Street, opposite 
Christ Church. M.pcCC.XCVI. 

8vo. The September number contains 7% 
pages. 

Porcupine’s Political Censor for November, 1796, 

8vo, pp. 78. 

The Gros Mousqueton Diplomatique ; or Diplo- 
matie Blunderbuss. Containing Citizen Adet’s 
Notes to the Secretary of State. As also his 
Cockade Proclamation. With a Preface. By 
Peter Porcupine. Philadelphia: Printed for. 
and sold by, William Cobbett, opposite Christ 
Church. Nov. 1796. 

8vo, pp. 72. 

A Topographical and Political Description of the- 
Spanish Part of Saint-Domingo....By M. L. E. 
Moreau de Saint-Mery, Member of the Philo- 
sophieal Society of Philadelphia, &c., Trans- 
lated from the French by William Cobbett. 
Vol. I. [Vol. If.]. Philadelphia: Printed and 
sold. by the Author, Printer and Bookseller, 
No. 84, South Front-Street. 1796. 

8vo, vol. i. pp. 8- 8-liv - 314; wol, ii. 
pp. 319. 
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A Letter from the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke to a Noble Lord, on the Attacks made upon 
him and his Pension in the House of Lords, 
by the Duke of Bedford, and the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, early in the present Sessions of Parliament. 
The first American Edition, with a Preface, 
by Peter Porcupine. Philadelphia: Printed 
for B. Davies, H. & P. Rice, and J. Obmrod.[?} 
(1796 7] 

8vo, pp. iv—58. 


1797. 


A Letter to the Infamous Tom Paine, in Answer 
to his Letter to General Washington. By 
Peter Porcupine, Author of The Bone to Gnaw 
for Democrats, &c. Philadelphia printed : 
London reprinted, for David Ogilvy and Son, 
No. 315, Holborn. 1797. Price One Shilling. 

Svo, pp. 23. 

Observations on the Debates of the American 
Congress, on the Addresses presented to General 
Washington, on his Resignation: With Re- 
marks on the Timidity of the Language held 
towards France; The Seizures of American 
Vessels by Great Britain and France; and on 
the Relative Situations of those Countries with 
America. By Peter Porcupine, Author of the 
Bone to Gnaw for Democrats,—Letter to Tom 
Paine, &c., &c. To which is prefixed, General 
Washington’s Address to Congress; and the 
Answers of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. Philadelphia printed: London re- 
printed, for David Ogilvy and Son, No. 315, 
Holborn. 1797. Price One Shilling. 

8vo, pp. 38. 


The Life of Thomas Paine, Interspersed with 
Remarks and Reflections, by Peter Porcupine, 
Author of the Bloody Buoy, etc., ete. “A 
Life that’s one continued scene “Of all 
that ’s infamousand mean.”’ Churchill. Phila- 
delphia, Printed: London, Reprinted for J. 
Wright, opposite Old Bond Street, Piccadilly. 
1797. 

12mo, pp. 60. 
The Republican Judge. Philadelphia. 1797. 
The compiler has not been able to see a copy 
of this pamphlet. 

The Bloody Buoy, thrown out as a Warning to 
the Political Pilots of all Nations, or, A Faithful 
Relation of a multitude of acts of horrid bar- 
barity, such as the Eye never witnessed, the 
Tongue never expressed, or the Imagination 
conceived, Until the Commencement of the 
French Revolution. To which is added an 
Instructive Essay, tracing these dreadful effects 
to their real causes. By Peter Porcupine. 
Third edition with additional facts, and a 
Preface addressed to the people of Great 
Britain. ‘* You will plunge your Country into 
an Abyss of eternal Detestation and Infamy, 
and the Annals of your boasted Revolution will 
serve as a Bloody Buoy, warning the Nations 

‘ot the Earth to keep Aloof from the mighty 
ruin.”” Abbé Maury’s Speech to the National 
Assembly. | Philadelphia printed: London re- 


printed, and sold by J. Wright, No. 169, oppo- 
site Old Bond-Street, Piccadilly. 
Pp. xvi-259. 
Porcupine’s Political Censor for January, 1797 
8vo, pp. 57. 


1797. 


Porcupine’s Gazette. 

This newspaper was founded by Willian» 
Cobbett in Philadelphia, and_the first number 
published on 4 March, 1797. 

1798. 

Democratic Principles Illustrated by Example. 
By Peter Porcupine. Part the First. London = 
Printed for J. Wright, opposite Old Bond Street, 
Piccadilly ; and sold by Mundell and Son, 


Edinburgh ; and I. Mundell, Glasgow. 1798. 
12mo, pp. 23. 

Democratic Principles Illustrated. Part the 

Second. Containing an_ Instructive  Essay,. 


tracing all the Horrors of the French Revolution: 

to their Real Causes: the Licentious Politics, 

and Infidel Philosophy of the Present Age. By 

Peter Porcupine. London: Printed for J. 

opposite Old Bond Street, Piccadilly. 
798. 


12mo, pp. 52. 

Detection of a Conspiracy Formed by the United 
Irishmen. Philadelphia. 1798. 

The compiler has not seen a copy of this: 
pamphlet. 

The Cannibal’s Progress; or The Dreadful Hor- 
rors of French Invasion, As displayed by the 
Republican Officers and Soldiers, in their 
perfidy, rapacity, ferociousness and bru- 
tality, exercised towards the innocent inhabi- 
tants of Germany. ‘Translated from the German, 
by Anthony Aufrer, Esq..... London: Pub-: 


lished by Wright, Cadell and others: and: 
republished at Philadelphia by William 
Cobbett.... 

8vo, pp. iv-!7. With an Introductory 
Address to the People of America,” by 
Cobbett. 


The History of Jacobinism, Its Crimes, Cruelties 
and Perfidies, from the Commencement of the: 
French Revolntion, to the Death of Robespierre: 
....Vol. I. [Vol. IL]. By William Playfair 
....-London: printed for J. Wright, No. 169,. 
Piccadilly. 1798. 

In an announcement appended to ‘ The Life: 
and Adventures of Peter Porcupine’ (Phila-- 
delphia, 1796) it is stated that the Appendix 
(vol. ii. pp. 731-814) to ‘The History of 
Jacobinism > was prepared by “ Peter Porcu- 
pine. 

Poreupine’s Gazette....Philadelphia. 

1799. 

temarks on the Explanation, lately published 
by Dr. Priestley, respecting the Intercepted 
Letters of his Friend and Disciple, John H. 
Stone. To which is added, A Certificate of 
Civism for Joseph Priestley, Jun. By Peter 
Porcupine. London: printed for J. Wright, 
opposite Old Bond Street, Piccadilly. 1799. 


8vo, pp. 52. 
The Trial of Republicanism. Philadelphia. 1799. 
The compiler has not seen a copy of this. 
pamphlet. 

By William Cobbett, of the City of Philadelphia. 
Proposals for publishing by Subscription, a 
new. entire, and neat edition of Porcupine’s. 
Works. 

8vo, pp. 8. 

Porcupine’s Gazette....Philadelphia. 

The last number appeared in December, 1799. 


(To be continued.) 
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CASANOVIANA. 


1. CASANOVA AND CHARLES Fox.—When 
‘Casanova was at Lausanne in August, 
1760, he declares that he met ‘le célébre 
Fox, qui avait alors une vingtaine d’années ” 
(Garnier, iv. 431); and a little later he says 
that he saw him again at Geneva and Aix. 
Many commentators have accepted this 
statement without question; and even Mr. 
Whibley, although he does not say so in 
precise words, seems to believe that the 
person referred to was Charles James Fox, 
the statesman (‘ Literary Portraits,’ r. 300). 
Yet a moment’s consideration will con- 
vince any one that Casanova did not 
meet Charles Fox at Lausanne, Geneva, 
or Aix in 1760, for at that time Fox was 
an Eton boy eleven years old. It was 
not till 1763 that his school life was 
interrupted by the famous visit to Paris 
and Spa. Obviously, Casanova was mis- 
taken. He may have met Charles Fox 
about 1766-8, when the young man was 
making his tour of the Continent; but as 
he asserts that the young Fox, who borrowed 
fifty louis from him at Aix in 1760, paid him 
‘back when they met in London in 1763, it 
would appear as if he was right in his dates, 
but wrong as regards the person who became 
his debtor. The question is worth examina- 
tion. 


2. CASANOVA AND Lorp Lincotn.—In 
December, 1771, Casanova met at Florence 
“Lord Lincoln, jeune homme de dix-huit 
ans....fils unique du comte de Newcastle ” 
(Garnier, viii. 294-5). He encountered this 
nobleman again at Bologna in March, 1772, 
and he tells us, ‘“‘ Ce jeune lord mourut de 
‘débauche a Londres trois ou quatre ans 
apres” (viii, 314). The person in question 
appears to have been Henry Pelham- 
‘Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, eldest surviving 
son of Henry, second Duke of Newcastle. 
‘Casanova is fairly accurate as regards his 
age, for he was born 1 July, 1752; but he 
antedates his death, for he did not die 
until 22 Oect., 1778, and not in London, but, 
-according to Horace Walpole, ‘‘ two posts 
from Calais ”’ (*‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ Toynbee, 
x. 342). On 26 July, 1770. Walpole writes 
to Mann that Lord Lincoln is coming to 
Florence ; and in January, 1772, he refers 
to the fact that the young Englishman had 
fallen into the hands of card-sharpers, who 
had won large sums of him, thus confirming 
‘Casanova’s story (Toynhee, vii. 400; viii. 
140). I forget whether the incident is 
mentioned in Dr. Doran’s ‘Mann and 


Manners,’ but I may remark en passant that 
a new and unabridged edition of Mann’s 
letters to Walpole would be of great assist- 
ance to students of the period, Doran’s 
publication being wholly unsatisfactory. 
There are other references to Lord Lincoln 
in Walpole’s letters and Jesse’s ‘ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries.’ Any in- 
formation respecting his tour on the Conti- 
nent would be useful to’ annotators of 
Casanova. Horace BLEACKLEY, 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381; iii. 22, 222, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481.) 


Men oF ScIENCE (concluded). 


Penzance.—On 15 October, 1872, a marble 
statue of Sir Humphry Davy, inventor of 
the Safety Lamp, was unveiled. It stands 
directly in front of the Market House, ‘on 
the very site where he performed some of 
his first experiments.” On the front of the 
granite pedestal is inscribed the word 
** Davy.” 

Taibach, Glamorgan. — A fountain in 
honour of Dr. J. H. Davies, J.P., medical 
practitioner in Port Talbot and neighbour- 
hood, was unveiled by Sir Arthur Pendarvis 
Vivian, K.C.B., on 15 October, 1910. It was 
erected by public subscription at a cost of 
350 guineas. The fountain is of solid 
Scotch granite, and stands 7 ft. 6in. high 
from the base. It is designed both for man 
and beast. The front bears a_ life-size 
medallion of Dr. Davies in bronze, executed 
by Mr. W. Goscombe John, R.A. It bears 
the inscription :— 

‘* This fountain is erected to John Hopkin Davies, 

M.D., J.P., of Tir Caradoc, Port Talbot, by his 
many friends and admirers, amongst whom he 
had laboured with unfailing kindness over a long 
period of years—October, 1910.” 
Dr. Davies, who was present at the un- 
veiling, asked the Margam District Council 
to accept the fountain “for the use of the 
general public for all time.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Duke of North- 
umberland unveiled a bronze statue of Lord 
Armstrong, designed by Mr. W. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., on 24 July, 1906. The 
founder of the Elswick Works is represented 
standing, with his right hand upon a book 
which lies upon a table beside him. At his 
feet reposes a Scotch terrier. The pedestal 
is of Heworth stone, and from it on either 
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side project wings terminating in stone 
piers forming two seats. At the backs of 
these seats are bronze panels—the one 
depicting the great hydraulic crane and 
shear-legs lifting a 12-inch gun on board 
a man-of-war at Elswick; the other, a 
view of the hydraulic swing-bridge with a 
ship about to pass through. The high-level 
bridge is seen in the background. The 
statue is 9ft. 6in. high, and the pedestal 
12 ft. On the front is inscribed— 

Armstrong 

1810-1900. 

On a wall in Pleasant Row, belonging to 
the N.E. Railway, is a marble tablet record- 
ing that here stood the house in which Lord 
Armstrong was born in 1810. 


On the wall of the Banqueting Hall, 
Jesmond Dene, a tablet was placed on 
17 August, 1904, inscribed as follows :— 


The Armstrong Park and this Banqueting 
Hall, presented. to the people of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for their use for ever by Sir William George 
Armstrong, C.B. (afterwards Lord Armstrong), 
were opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
20th August, 1884. 

Henry W. Newton, Mayor and Chairman of 
the Parks Committee. 

Thomas Nelson, Sheriff. Newcastle 
Hill Motum, Town Clerk. coat of pes 


The tablet, designed by R. Appleby Miller, 
is of bronze, in low relief. The central 
panel contains the inscription in raised 
letters. and above it is a medallion of Lord 


_Armstrong. On each side are pilasters con- 


taining recessed panels with figures: that 
on the right “Genius,” seated, with tablet 
on knee and compass in hand, and in the 
background a man-of-war, an Armstrong 
gun, &e.; that on the left ‘‘ Philanthropy,” 
supporting with her right hand a model of 
the Banqueting Hall, and resting her left 
upon a survey plan of Jesmond Dene and 
the Armstrong Park. 

There is also an Armstrong memorial at 
Rothbury, unveiled in August, 1902. 


Bolton.—In 1862 a bronze statue, the 
work of the late W. Calder Marshall, R.A., 
was erected in memory of Samuel Crompton, 
inventor of the spinning machine. Cromp- 
ton was a native of Bolton, and lived there 
all his days. The statue is 7 ft., and the 
pedestal 11 ft. high. On the front of the 
latter is the word ‘‘Crompton,” and on 
the back— 


Erected by public subscription 
J. R. Wolfenden Esq. 
Mayor, 1862. 
Truro.—At the top of Lemon Street, in the 
parish of Kenwyn, is a fluted Doric column 


erected in 1836 by public subscription im 
memory of Richard Lander, the discoverer 
of the course of the Niger. It is surmounted 
by a gigantic statue of Lander, the work of 
the Cornish sculptor N. N. Burnard. The 
only inscription is the word “ Lander.” The 
column is granite, and has been twice built, 
for in May, 1836, just as it was nearing 
completion, it fell to the ground “ with a. 
pertentous crash that shock all Lemon 
Street.” This catastrophe drew from Sir 
Richard Polwhele, the aged Cornish his- 
torian, who resided in the locality, the 
following effusion :-— 
Hark,—hark ! from yon column it came! ‘Tis 
the roar 
That bs heard on the Niger—the Landers’ own 
shore, 
And the growl and the blood-thrilling yell ! 
Yon column, with ominous bodings terrific, 
Re-echoes the sound from the deserts of Afrie ! 
Lo, it totters !—That moment it fell. 


Richard Lander has been rather un- 
fortunate with respect to his memorials. 
A monument placed by his widow and 
daughter to his memory in the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, was destroyed in the fire of 
7 July, 1864. It has been replaced by @ 
stained-glass window bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of Richard Lemon Lander, the 
discoverer of the course of the Niger, and the first 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He was born at Truro in 1804, and died in the 
Island of Fernando Po in 1834, from wounds 
inflicted by the natives. This window is inserted, 
by her Majesty’s permission, by some of his 
relations and friends, and by some of the Fellows 
of the Royal Geographical Society.” 


Monmouth.—On 19 Oct., 1911, Lord 
Raglan unveiled a statue of the Hon. C. 8. 
Rolls, the famous airman. It stands in a. 
conspicuous position in Agincourt Square, 
and is the work of Mr. Goscombe John, R.A. 
Rolls is represented, in the costume in 
which he crossed the Channel, examining 
the model of an aeroplane, which he holds 
in his hands. On the pedestal are three 
bronze panels representing motoring. balloon- 
ing, and aviation, and the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘* Erected by public subscription to the memory 
of the Honourable Charles Stewart Rolls, third 
son of Lord and Lady Llangattock, as a tribute 
of admiration for his great achievements in 
motoring, ballooning, and aviation. He was a 
pioneer in both scientific and practical motoring 
and aviation, and the first to fly across the Channel 
from England to France and back without land- 
ing. He lost his life by the wrecking of his 
aeroplane at Bournemouth, July 12th, 1910. His 
death caused worldwide regret and deep national 
sorrow.” 
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On the plinth in front is inscribed :— 
Charles Stewart Rolls, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Born Aug. 27th, 1877. Died July 12th, 1910. 

I take this opportunity of gratefully 
acknowledging kind help rendered by MR, 
W. P. CourtNry, Mr. Watter HAyLer, 
Mr. T. CHAMBERLIN CHAMBERLIN, MRS. 
SAMPSON, and others. 


Information is desired respecting the follow- |. 


ing memorials: Dr. Dalton. Manchester; Sir J. 
Paget, Yarmouth; Capt. Manby, Gorleston ; 
Dr. Thompson, Forres ; Mungo Park, Selkirk ; 
Prof. Playfair, Sir J. Simpson, Sir D. 
Brewster, and Dr. Livingstone, Edinburgh ; 
Hugh Miller, Cromarty; Dr. Pierce, Den- 
bigh. Joun T. Pace, 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


FIrTEENTH-CENTURY LAND MEASURES AT 
SALISBURY.—Mr. A. R. Malden, F.S.A., the 
Diocesan Registrar, has copied from the 
‘Liber Niger’ of Bishop Beauchamp of 
Salisbury (1455) the following land measure, 
which is interesting both from its date and 
the regulations which follow it. I thought 
it might also interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Folio 11 b. 
Mensura terre arrabilis secundum standard Anglie 


Longitudo trium granorum ordei in medio 
spice faeit unam policem, et xij polices faciunt 
unum pedem, et tres pedes faciunt vInam qua 
homo mensurat pannum, et quinque vine et 
dimidium [interlined afterwards : cum dimidio 
pedis] faciunt vnam virgam [interlined: vocatam 
a perche] de qua homo metit terram et sciendum 
est quod xl™ virge in longitudine et iiij in 
latitudine faciunt unam acram terre. 

Then follow several other measurements of 
length and breadth of pieces of land which 
make an acre, from x by xvi to iiij by xl. 

Ass(isa) terre arrabilis vbi campus dividitur in 
tres partes. Et sciendum est quod vna caruca 
terre potest continere ix** acras terre quarum. 
Ix erunt seminate cum semine yemali & Ix cum 
semine vernali 3 lx erunt verectate 3 vna caruca 
potest eas arare, quia sunt in anno lij septimane 
de quibus vij vel viij sunt festiue ab operibus 3 
per perturbacionem temporis 3 tempestatis. Et 
debilis erit caruca que non potest ire vno die 
arans sex leueas vie 3 cum circumiuerit septua- 
ginta duabus vicibus circa vnam acram terre et 
vnum quodque remum sit vnius pedis in lati- 
tudine, tune perarauerit vnam acram et iuerit 
sex leucas si sit iiij virge in latitudine 3 xl virge 
in longitudine 3 homo potest stercorare vnam 
acram in wna nocte cum mille ouibus quia x™* 
plice possunt circumuenire vnam acram 3 quelibet 
plica erit de octo pedibus 3 dimidio in longitudine 
3 quelibet plica potest retinere quinque oues 3c. 


Epmunp R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 
Salisbury. 


| ** KNICKERBOCKER. —The ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ while explaining that Knicker- 
bocker is name of the pretended 
author of Washington Irving’s * History 
of New York,” says nothing as to the 
meaning of the word itself, an omission 
all the more striking as, in the very same 
column, appears the derivation of knicker 
(a boy’s marble), which is the key-note to the 
aforesaid Knickerbocker. 

As a matter of fact, Kitickerbocker is but 
a slight variant of Knickerbacker, a family 
name which may be seen in the New York 
City records for a full half-century before 
the publication of Irving's ‘ History,’ and 
in those of New York State as far back as 
13 October, 1709, when Johannes Knicker- 
backer, a miller in Albany, leased 30 morgen 
(some 62 acres) of land recently purchased 
by the City of Albany from the Schaghticoke 
Indians; and the name must have been 
pretty well known even then on the banks 
of the Hudson, for Johannes was the oldest of 
seven children, of whom Herman Jansen 
Knickerbacker was the proud father. 

When Herman, who is looked upon as the 
first American Knickerbacker, came to this 
country is not known; but, be that as it 
may, his patronymic, like that of our 
Taylors, Carpenters, Weavers, Millers, Xc., 
was originally nothing more than the trade- 
name Knikker-bakker,’’ a marble-baker. 

The Dutch enikken and knikken, the 
Mod. H.G. knicken, and the Eng. dial. 
to knick. all convey the idea of cracking ; 
and what English schoolboy would fail to 
recognize his own nicker in the Dutch 
knikker or the German knicker, or to appre- 
ciate the close relationship between the 
Dutch children’s knikker-tij/d and his own 
marble-season or marble-tide ? 

Bakker needs no comment; and should 
an example of its compounding with another 
word be desired, it could readily be found 
in steenbakker, brick-burner; tichelbakker, 
tile-baker, &c. A. EstTociet. 

Philadelphia. 


A Postscript TO NOTE ON OLD LONDON 
NOMENCLATURE. (See Il 8. 247.}— 
In Riley’s ‘ Remembrancia of the City of 
London’ I find a reference (p. xvi) to 
** Puddynglane in 1427 (Letter-Book I, 
288); and in the Introduction, p. xxix, a 
mention of Henry Pudding and Floria his 
wife, as occurring in Letter-Book C, 46, 
with foot-note: ‘‘In the Rolls of Gaol 
Delivery for London, 25 Ed. I. (1297), 
John Pudding, acutpurse, is sentenced to be 


hanged.” 
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A Register of Wills in Lambeth Palace 

Library (Bourchier, fol. 51 b) yields another 
variant of the name, thus :— 
_ “6 Nov., 1464...... emanavit commissio Thome 
farsett de Spalding & M’ Johanni Bono" notario 
publicoad administrand’ bona Rob’ti farsett 
Rectoris eccl’ie Georgii in podynglane London 
ab intestat,” &e. 


E. LeGA-WEEKES.* 


In ‘ WipsitH, 14.—The form 
wala occurs twice in ‘ Widsith. but with 
widely different meanings. In |. 14 it is a 
proper name in the nom. sing.; in |. 78 it 
is found in composition, and is there a 
common noun in the gen. pl. 

In West Saxon a foreigner was wealh, 
This ea is the regular W.S. breaking of @ 
before lh. In oblique cases the aspirate is 
dropped, and the breaking ea becomes the 
lceng diphthong éa. Hence the W.S. nom. 
wealh makes nom. pl. wéalas, gen. pl. wéala. 

The Anglian dialect did not break @ 
before lh ; it preferred nom. walh, and this 
makes its nom. pl. walas, gen. pl. wala. The 
latter, the Anglian form, is the one before us 
in * Widsith,’ 1. 78, where wala-rices means 
“extraneorum regni.”” From the Anglian 
form wala(-rice) the Anglo-Norman Latin 
form Wallia is derived, and this, with the 
customary northern French addition of s, is 
our ‘* Wales”’ (contrast [Corn]wall).” 

The proper name Wédla postulates Gothic 
*Vaili. This was latinized Vallia in the 
fifth century, and is reproduced by Gibbon 
and other historians as Wallia. 

Vallia was a Wisigothic king, and of the 
race of Balthi (or Bald-ceg), no doubt, like 
Alarie and others. Gibbon was much im- 
pressed by his renown, and the narrative 
of his glorious career and splendid achieve- 
ments is conveyed in some of the finest 
writing in chap. xxxi. of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall.’ The sudden death of Alaric had left 
the Goths without a policy fitted to their 
racial characteristics, and legally without a 
country. In the strenuous course of three 
campaigns, in 417 and 418, Vallia reduced 
the Vandals, decimated the Alani, drove 
the Suevi into the mountains of Galicia, 
exterminated the Silingi, and conquered 
Spain. At the conclusion of this victorious 
war the Wisigothic king restored the Penin- 
sula to the Roman emperor, and received 
in return, by treaty, the gift of the Second 
Aquitaine, ‘‘ The Pearl of Gaul,’ and other 
dioceses in the south-west, including the 
populous and magnificent cities of Bordeaux 
and Toulouse. 

Now Widsith composed his poem not 
long after the death of Gunthihari, it would 
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seem, i.e., c. 440; and in his boyhood the 
renown of *Vaili had been diffused through- 
out the Western world. It is not surprising, 
then, that Widsith sang of *Vaili in the 
strongest terms of praise. ‘These some later 
poet accommodated to the idiom of his own 
day and time as follows. (In the original 


{manuscript from which the Codex Exoni- 
/ensis was copied the third half-line was 
/mutilated and, as I believe, stood thus: 


..on Alexandre.” The tenth-century 
scribe who foisted Biblical names into the 
poem indulged that fancy here, and, mis- 
judging ‘“....on” to be the fragment of 
‘ond,’ turned the O.E. dative of Alex- 
ander after the preposition “....on”’ into 
a nom. by adding “ -as,” ‘‘Alexandreas,” 
which is meaningless. ) 

para wees Wala | hwile selast, 

ond [buton] Alexandre | ealra ricost 

monna cynnes ; | ond he mest geP th 

para pe ic ofer foldan | gefragen hebbe. 

‘““Of these [princes] Wala was the most ex- 

cellent for a while, and the mightiest of all the 
race of men but Alexander; and he prospered 
most of those that I have heard tell of on earth.” 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Girt oF Groves, &c., AT FUNERALS.—This 
custom is well set out in the mercer’s bill 
for goods supplied at the burial of a farmer 
in Great Leighs, Essex. The silk hatband 
and best gloves were probably for the clergy- 
man :— 

1777: A Bill for the Funerell of Mr. Tho’. 
Beadel : D*. to Joseph Young. 


March 7: £ s. d. 
1 yard Black Ribon .. re . 0 0 6 
a pair Black Buckles, 9d.3; a pair 

a pair Strides, 3d., a pair Stockings, + 

3s. ee ee es 3 
a Fine shroud & Pillow Ae «= C80 
18 pair Mens Best Ribbon Bound ‘ 

Gloves .. 1 0 
3 pair Womans Best do. do.do. .. 012 0 
17 Crape Hatt Bands, at 3/6 « 219 6 


1 Silk Hatt Band & Best Gloves .. 010 6 
the Use of the Velvett Pall .. re 010 0 


£615 O 
Receivd the Contra: JosEpH YOUNG. 
ANDREW CLARK. 
Great Leighs. 


CARDINAL ALPHONSE DB RICHELIEU.— 
This is not a misprint for Armand, for in the 
‘ Armorial Universel,’ by C. Segoing, “* Ad- 
vocat en Parlément, Historiographe du 
Roy” (1679), on plate 205, the following 
is engraved above various coats of arms: 
Suitte des Noms et Armes des Ca'dinaux 
derniérement décédés” (the 7 was omitted 
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at first, and then added by the engraver | heirs-apparent of crowns and regal families 


before the prints were made from the plate). | during the last half-century. 


Under the arms of Richelieu appears : 


Since the 
Tsarevitch Nicholas died in early manhood, 


le* Cards Alphonse et Armand de!two successive Princes of Orange pre- 


Richelieu.” 

I had not come across Cardinal Alphonse 
before, and was unaware of any other member 
of the Duplessis (or du Plessis) family than 
Armand having been a cardinal, though I 
have a number of books on him and his 
family. JoHN A. RANDOLPH. 


THE HOUSE orf BRuNSWwicK.—A few weeks 
since a motor accident by the wayside in 
Northern Germany caused the instantaneous 
death of the young prince George William 
of Cumberland. The sad event, however 
distressing to his own relations and personal 
friends, attracted little attention in this 
country, perhaps not unnaturally, as he 
was himself unknown in England, which 
his branch of our reigning house had quitted 
for Hanover so far back as the year 1837. 
But a brief note of sympathy, deploring the 
untimely fate of this youthful scion of 
Brunswick, may not be out of place in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ for in Prince George 
William has passed away one of the 
very few surviving male descendants of 
KXing George III., and the heir of the most 
ancient and famous house of Guelf. That 
house, one of the oldest in Europe, now 
stands in risk of total extinction at no very 
distant day, unless the late prince’s only 
brother should marry and have sons, for the 
line of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel died out 
with the last reigning duke—William— 
some years ago, whilst that of Hanover 
is to-day represented only by the Duke of 
Cumberland, now an elderly man, and one 
unmarried son. It is needless here to dwell 
on the notorious fact that the Duke's 
persistent refusal to accept the logic of 
events in his father’s ci-devant kingdom of 
Hanover presents the only obstacle to the 
full recognition by Prussia of his sovereign 
rights in the duchy of Brunswick; but his 
royal highness has always displayed in his 
political attitude no small amount of the 
quality—called ‘ noble firmness ’’ by some, 
less kindly termed by others—which cha- 
racterized his great-grandfather, our third 
George, in his dealings with the rebellious 
Americans. The attitude in question almost 
suggests a Stuart trait, inherited from their 
ancestors of that race. “De gustibus,”’ 
however, ‘‘ non disputandum.” 

In connexion with the death of Prince 
George William, one cannot avoid reflect- 
ing how heavily Fate has dealt with the 


| deceased their father, William ITI. of Hol- 
land. Napoleon III.’s only son perished 


by the hand of savages in Zululand. A 
lonely hunting-box at Meyerling was the 
scene of the Crown Prince Rudolf’s tragical 
end, though impenetrable mystery still 
shrouds the actual details of the drama. 
Two grandsons of Queen Victoria, both 
heirs to crowns, were cut off in the flower 
of their youth, viz., Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence, and his cousin Alfred, Hereditary 
Duke of Coburg; whilst their unfortunate 
young kinsman, the Crown Prince of Portugal, 
was ruthlessly murdered only a short time 
ago, and now the heir of Brunswick has 
been swept away. . 


Queries. 


Wer must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest. 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Kine SirrertH.—I should be glad of 
some information about King Sifferth, who, 
according to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
in the year 962 “killed himself, and his 
body lies at Wimborne.” 

According to Florence of Worcester, 
William of Malmesbury, Roger of Wendover, 
Simon of Durham, and others, Sifferth, a 
King of Wales, was one of the eight _tri- 
butary princes who did homage to King 
Edgar, and rowed his barge at Chester_on 
the river Dee, about the year 972. But 
this was ten years after the death and 
burial at Wimborne of the king of the same 
name. Besides which the chronicler alludes 
to the homage done at Chester by these 
vassal kings shortly after Edgar had been. 
consecrated King at Bath in 972, though 
he speaks only of six kings, and does not 
give their names. Edgar, be it remembered, 
‘had obtained the kingdom” more than 
twelve years before his consecration. (Cf. 
also Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. i. 
68, n. 1.) 

There is an old charter of King Edgar's. 
dated 3 June, 966, in which the King made 
a grant to the Church of Dorobernensis 
(Canterbury) and the monks serving God 
there. This was witnessed by “‘ Siferd, sub- 
regulus,” by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
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and &York, and others; and also, in 
addition to Sifferd, by six of the tributary 
kings who a few years later did homage 
to Edgar, viz., Kinath, King of Scotland. 
Maccus, King of the Isles, Malcolm, King of 
Cumberland, Jacob subregulus, Inkil sub- 
regulus, Dufnal, &e. (Cf. No. 519, ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Afvi Saxonici,’ J. M. Kemble, 
London, 1848.) 


In Freeman’s ‘Old English History’ 
(Rhys’s edition, p. 175) is the following 
passage :— 

““We hear of no invasion of the Danes.... 
There was a little fighting with the Welsh and a 
little with the Scots just at the beginning of 
Edgar’s reign....To preserve his kingdom from 
foreign invaders, Edgar, like Alfred, kept up 
a great fleet, which was always sailing about 
the coasts, so that the Danes could never land. 
But there may now and then, very likely, have 
been some fighting by sea; for instance, in 962 
- We read how a certain king Sigferth killed himself 
and was buried at Wimborne. Now it is hard 
to see what any King Sigferth could have been 
doing anywhere near Wimborne unless he was 
a Danish prisoner.” 

Freeman assumes from his name that the 
King Sigferth, or Sifferth, who was buried 
at Wimborne must have been a Dane. 
But the old monkish historians are very 
clear in describing the Sifferth who was one 
of the tributary kings to King Edgar as a 
King of Wales. Neither Bath, where Edgar 
was consecrated, nor Chester, where homuge 
was done to him, is very far from Wales. 
Wimborne could be reached by road from 
Bath, and would not be more than seventy 
miles distant. Or Bristol, which is twelve 
miles from Bath (and that journey might 
be made by river), would be accessible by 
sea from Poole, which is but six miles from 
Wimborne, or from Wareham, which is but 
ten miles away, and in those days was an 
important seaport. 

Now the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’ was the 
work of various writers. Is it possible that 
its chronology is, so far as Sifferth is 
concerned, somewhat confused; that the 
above-mentioned passages all relate to the 
same man, Sifferth, a King of Wales; 
that the date of his death is incorrectly 
given in the ‘ Chronicle’ ; and that it should 
be more than ten years later ? 

It is worthy of mention that Wimborne 
had previously been the burial-place of 
another monarch, Ethelred, the elder brother 
of Alfred the Great, in the year 871, and that 
the Purbeck marble slab which covered his 


remains is shown in the Minster at the. 


present day. Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


THe DeratH oF SHELLEY.—I should be 
grateful for information relative to the 
reception, by London newspapers, of the 
news of Shelley’s death. Were any details of 
that catastrophe given. by correspondents 
abroad ? and did any obituary notice of the 
young poet appear in the leading journals 
of those days ? RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


am studying the history 
of the Arabic word maulawiyy (a learned 
man), which is generally anglicized moolvee. 
I want to know to what triliteral root this 
word may be traced. Are native Arabic 
scholars agreed upon an etymology? If 
suppose that in form it might be derived 
from the root wala’ (to be near)—a root 
identified by Western scholars with the 
Hebrew ldéwah (to be joined together). So 
the ‘Oxford Hebrew Lexicon.’ If this 
etymology be correct, how can the seman- 
tology be explained ? how can we arrive 
at the meaning of “‘a learned man”? Is 
the sense-development as follows: “to be 
near,’ ‘to be a friend,’ helper, protector, 
lord, saint, learned man? It should be 
noted that all these senses and many more 
are found in the word and its co-radicates. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Estares or NonJurors.—On p. 603 of 
vol. xev. (part i.) of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine there is a list of persons 
“taken from a scarce book intituled ‘ Names of the 
Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, who refused to take 
the oath to his late Majesty King George the First. 
Taken from an original MS. of a Gentleman who 
was principal Clerk to the Accomptant General’s 
Office belonging to the Commissioners for the for- 
feited Estates of England and Wales, after the 
—_* in the year 1715. Staffordshire, published 

The first entry in the list is as follows: 
“William Stafford, Esq., estate at Bradley, 
in possession of Peter Hatton and others, 
3991. 10s."; and similar entries follow. 
What is the meaning of the amount placed 
against the name and description of each 
person? Is it that the estates of those 
mentioned were forfeited to the Crown and 
released on payment of a fine? In several 
cases the estates referred to remained the 
property of the Nonjurors subsequent to 
1715. Where can I obtain any information 
upon the matter? R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


Inxprot.—There has recently 
come into my possession a quaint metal 
inkpot, truncated-cone shape. Round it the 
following figures appear in relief: a man 
in a full robe, holding an open book; an 
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animal (?a dog) with its forepaws on an 
open book; another animal (?a kid); a 
bird. There is a nimbus round the head of 
each, and over them respectively are the 
words ..ATHEVS: S. MARCVS: S. LVCAS: 
S. JOHANN. Is there any interest attaching 
to this kind of inkpot ? A friend tells me 
that it illustrates Revelation iv. 7: ‘* And 
the first beast was like a lion, and the second 
beast like a calf, and the third beast had a 
face as a man, and the fourth beast was 
like a flying eagle.” If this is correct. why 
are the figuresnamed after the Evangelists ? 
If any readers can help me, I shall be glad. 
Wn. T. SANIGAR. 

(The use of these Evangelical symbols—derived 
from the four “living things” of the Apocalypse— 
to signify the four Evangelists goes back at least 
to Ireneus, who expounds their meaning as 
answering to the fourfold character of the work of 
the Eternal Word. The lion represents His sove- 
reign power; the calf, His priestly function; the 
man, His human nature; the eagle, the gift of the 
Spirit. The distribution ot the symbols here given 
is now the usual one; but both Treneus and 
Augustine distribute them differently. ] 


1. MosEes CHARAS, PHARMACOPTUS 
Recius.—I have an engraved portrait of 
this man seated in his laboratory at a 
table, writing. I should be glad of any 
biographical details. 

2. “SrepHanr RopeErict CASTRENSIS 
LvsITANI ANN. -ETAT. have 
an engraved portrait with the above in- 
scription. He was probably a medical man. 
Where can I find a full account of his life ? 

ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Lynpon Evetyn.— Can any of your 
readers give me the following information : 
the date of birth of Lyndon Evelyn, M.P. 
for Wigton 1809-12, Dundalk 1812-18, 
and St. Ives 1820-26—supposed to be eldest 
son of Francis Evelyn of Dublin. who entered 
himself as student of Lincoln’s Inn, 11 Nov., 
1778, and was Chief Examiner in the Court 
of Chancery for some years? I shall be glad 
of any further details with regard to his 
family. 8. G. EVELYN. 

Corton, Presteign, Radnorshire. 


INSCRIPTION IN ParisH CHURCH OF ST, 
Mary, LuaNnrarr-WATERDINE.—Has the in- 
scription on one of the communion rails 
in the above church ever been translated ? 
Many have tried to decipher it, without 
success, though I understand that Sir 
John Rhys, of Oxford, discovered a key to 
@ single word. Witiram MacArruur. 

Dublin 


ORLOW is a girl’s name met with occa- 
sionally in Sussex and elsewhere at the 
present day. Can any of your . readers 
supply information as to its origin and 
meaning ? J. A. 


Sr. JAmMEs’s Boat. (See 118. v. 409.)— 
Let me add to my query that Miss K. L. 
Bates refers, in ‘Spanish Highways and 
Byways’ (p. 411), to a story about the body 
of St James being conveyed to Spain “in 
a shell of miraculous size ’’; but she adds, 
“This is not the version that was told us 
at the shrine.” 

Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann’s book was pub- 
lished long after that of Miss Bates. 

St. SwITHIN. 


‘SHE Stoops TO CONQUER’: EXPLANA- 
TIONS WantTeED.—I should be grateful if 
your columns could give me help upon the 
following points, which, in a small Swiss 
village, I find it hard to determine. 

1. Who composed the opera * Ariadne ° (the 
minuet in which is referred to in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ Act I.), and in what 
year was it produced? The Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, in ‘ Music and Morals,’ ascribes it 
to Handel, and says it was produced at 
the Haymarket in 1733. Burney’s ‘ History 
of Music’ says Porpora’s * Ariadne’ was 
first performed in 1733. Is the reference to 
one of these? It cannot be to Georg 
Benda’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ which was 
produced in 1774, a year after ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ 

2. What is the derivation of the phrase 
Rabbit me” or Rabbet me” (=Con- 
found me) ? 

3. Is ‘‘Odso”’ (a minced form of ‘‘ God 
so’) an abbreviation of ** God so help me ” 
“God save Or can any other 
origin be found ? 

4, Are the Grotto Gardens (mentioned in 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ Act II.) to be 
identified with Finch’s Grotto and Garden, 
which, according to ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
p. 323, by John Timbs (London, 1855), were 
established in the present Southwark Bridge 
Road about 1760: ‘* Here Suett and Nan 
Cattley acted and sang,” &c. ? Were they 
the scene of musical and dramatic per- 
formances ? The only annotation of the 
passage which I have seen is simply * in 
Clerkenwell,’ and I do not know the au- 
thority for that. 

5. What is the precise meaning of crying 
caro at an opera ? AROSER. 
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Moss- Troorers. — Lord Macaulay, in 
chap. iii. of his ‘ History of England,’ 
briefly refers to these marauders. E. A. 
Baker, in ‘ A Descriptive Guide to the Best 
Fiction, British and American,’ supplies 
eight names of novelists who have written 
of them. I shall be glad, however, to learn, 
through the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ or direct, 
of any writer or historian who has dealt 
with this subject at length otherwise than 
in a fictitious way. F. C. WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 

{This is properly a seventeenth - century nick- 
name for the Borderers who for generations had at 
intervals harried the north of England, +. ‘ N.E.D.’] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any of your readers tell me who is the 
author of the following lines ?— 

Be thou happy, be thou kind; 
Earn a little and spend less ; 
Where thou dwellest, leave behind 
Memories of happiness. 
Keep of friends a resolute few; 
To thyself be grimly true; 
And where life prove wilderness 
Wander without bitterness, . 
: M. L. 


Whence comes the following distich ?— 
For the good saint little knew 
What the wily sex can do. 
J. C. Hopason. 
Alnwick. 


BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. ADAM NEALE.—When and whom did 
he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xl. 137, does not 
mention his wife, though it has separate 
biographies of two of their children. 

2. RicHarp PrERS.—When and whom 
did he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xliv. 230, 
does not say. 

3. THE Rev. JoHN Perrincatt, D.D.— 
Who was his wife? Did his son Thomas 
ever marry? If so, when and whom ? 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlv. 109, does not throw any 
light on these points. 


4, THomas Scott, or Scot, THE 
cIDE.—According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Scot is 
said to have been educated at Cambridge 
University. What was his college 2? When 
did he matriculate and graduate ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Dinewatt Famity.—John Dingwall of 
Corsindae died at Carlisle 26 Oct., 1840. He 
is said to have been murdered by his valet 
after the races there. What is known of 
the incident ? J. M. Buiiocu. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies. 


SHIPS LOST IN THE GREAT STORM, 
1703. 


(118. v. 348.) 


As far as I am aware, the lists already exist- 
ing of ships lost in the storm of 27 Nov.. 
1703, are very incomplete. The fullest 
list which I believe has hitherto been printed 
names thirteen ships. The particulars given 
in this article contain details of seventy-one 
ships which suffered entire shipwreck or 
were in some way disabled. 

I had proposed to print all the matter I 
have at hand on this subject, but it is so ex- 
tensive that I have been compelled to reduce 
it, and instead J have made an alphabetical 
index to the names of the ships, and given, 
in each case, references to where fuller infor- 
mation may be found. This fuller infor- 
mation I have in MS. myself, and shall be 
pleased to let Mr. Peacock have all the 
facts relating to any or all of the ships 
named, if he requires this. It is well 
known that Defoe’s book ‘The Storm’ 
(1704) is the only detailed book upon the 
subject. That work deals in a general way 
with the disasters of all kinds which hap- 
pened during the storm, and_ scattered 
through its unindexed pages are numerous 
references to casualties at sea. In some 
copies (though not in all) there is, or should 
be, facing p. 222, ‘A List of such of Her 
Majestie’s Ships that were lost,’ &e. This 
list was not printed as a part of any sixteen- 
page section of the book, but is on different- 
sized paper, and the binder has failed to 
insert it in many copies. Defoe names only 
twelve ships, and those are of Her Majesty's 
Navy. 

As soon as the storm was over Defoe, 
who was then in prison, advertised through 
his publisher for information to be sent 
relating to accidents of all kinds. Letters 
were to be sent to John Nutt, the book- 
seller near Stationers’ Hall, whose name 
later on appeared on the title-page of the 
volume. 

Doubt has been cast upon Defoe’s Narra- 
tive, but after comparing various independent 
authorities with him,I believe that his facts 
are correct, although he may have changed 
the endings and signatures to the letters 
he received before printing them. As far as 
particulars relating to the ships go, there 
are other lists to compare with Defoe’s, 
and these are the lists which appeared in 
The Postman, 7 Dec., and in The Daily 
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Courant, 6 Dec. Both these are named 
“authentick” lists. Neither contains the 
names of more than thirteen ships, and these 
of the Navy, and no others. In the follow- 
ing I have blended all the names I know of 
into one alphabetical list. ‘‘ Defoe, Narrative,” 
signifies that particulars are found in the 
body of the book ‘The Storm.’ ‘“‘ Defoe, 
Tab. List ’’=tabulated list of ships which 
should be in all copies of ‘ The Storm,’ 1704, 
facing p. 222. “‘ Daily Courant and Postman, 
Tab. List,” refers to the tabulated lists found 
in those papers on the dates given. The 
newspapers of the’ day have provided me 
with seven-eighths of the following informa- 
tion :— 


Antelope.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Arundel (H.M.S.).—Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dee. : 
Defoe, Narrative, p. 173. 

Assistance.—Laden with tobacco; “ cast away 
upon Hurst Beach.’’—Defoe, Narrative, p. 188. 

Association. — Sir Stafford  Fairborn’s ship, 
“ driven by the gale from the Thames to coast 
of Norway.’’—Detoe, Narrative, pp. 217-22. 

Bonaventure.—‘ Fell foul of a laden collier, and 
drove on the sands.’’—London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. 

Canterbury (storeship).—ZLondon Gazette, 29 Nov.— 
2 Dee.; Daily Courant, 30 Nov.; Defoe, 
Narrative, pp. 173, 209, 222. 

Chomley.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 187. 

Corke.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Crow.—London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. 

Cumberland (H.M.S.).—Defoe, Narrative, p. 168. 

Despatch (packet boat).—Postman, 27-30 Nov. ; 
Daily Courant, 29 Nov. 

Donegall.— Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Duke of Gloucester.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Eagle (H.M.S.).—London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; 
Daily Courant, Tab. List, 6 Dec.; Postman, 
Tab. List, 7 Dec.; Defoe, Tab. List ; Defoe, 
Narrative, p. 212. 

Europe.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Firebrand.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov.; Postman, 
30 Nov.-2 Dec.; London Gazette, 29 Nov.— 


George. — Daily Courant, 30 Nov. ; Postman, 30 
Nov.—2 Dec., 2-4 Dec. ; Defoe, Narrative,p. 209. 

Golden Peace “ of Dantzick.’’—‘‘ Cast away on 
our sands”? (Yarmouth).—London Gazette, 
29 Nov.—2 Dec. 

Grace.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov.; Defoe, Narra- 
tive, p. 209. 

Hampton Court.—Postman, 2-4 Dec.: London 
Gazette, 6-9 Dec. ; Daily Courant, 4 Dec. 

Happy Entrance.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 187. 

Herman.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Hern.— Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

Hopeful Margaret.—-Postman, 30 Nov.—2 Dec. 

Jefferies (hospital ship).—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. ; 
London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. 

John Watson.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 124. 

Joseph and Mary.—Russia merchantman.— 
Daily Courant, 4 Dec. 

King David.— London Gazette, 29 Nov.—2 Dee. 

Latchford.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 191. 

Litchfield Prize (H.M.S.).—London Gazette, 29 
Nov.-2 Dec.; Daily Courant, 1 Dec., Tab. 
List, 6 Dec.; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. ; 


Love’s Increase.—London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. 
Loyal Cooke.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 
Lynn.—Postman, 27-30 Nov.; Daily Courant, 
29 Nov. and 1 Dec. ; London Gazette, 29 Nov.— 
2 Dec. 
Mansbridge (packet boat).—Postmaun, 2 Dee. ; 
London Gazette, 2-6 Dee. 
Margate.—-Daily Courant, 29 Nov., 1 Dec. ; 
London Gazette, 29 Nov.—2 Dec. 
Martha.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 
Mary (H.M.S.).— Daily Courant, 2 Dee., Tab. 
List, 6 Dec.; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. : 
Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, pp. 194, 195, 255, 
261 


261. 
Mary (of Glasgow).—Daily Courant, 4 Dec. 
(References to ships called Mary” are 
found in Daily Courant, 29 Nov.; ibid., 30 Nov. 5 
London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; Postman, 29 
Nov.—2 Dec.) 
Monk.—London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; Defoe, 
Narrative, p. 212. 2 
Mortar Bomb (H.M.S.).—London Gazette, 29 Nov.— 
2 Dec.; Daily Courant, 29 Nov., Tab. List, 
6 Dec.; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. ; Defoe, 
Tab. List. 
Neptune.— London 2-6 Dec.; Daily 
Courant, 30 Nov. nd 
Newcastle (H.M.S.).—Postman, 30 Nov.-2 Dee. ; 
London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; Daily Cour- 
ant, 1 Dec., Tab. List, 6 Dec. ; Postman, Tab. 
List, 7 Dee.; Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, 
. 212. 
29-30 Nov. 
Noah’s Ark.—Posiman, 30 Nov.—2 Dec. 
Northumberland ¢(E.M.S.).— Postman, 27-30 
Nov., Tab. List, 7 Dec. ; Daily Courant, 29 and 
30 Nov., Tab. List, 6 Dec. ; London Gazette, 
29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, 
pp. 194, 255, 261. 
Nottingham.—London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. 
Portsmouth.—Defoe, Tab. List. 
Reserve (Ii.M.S.).—London Gazette, 25-29 Nov. ; 
Postman, 27-30 Nov., 30 Nov.—2 Dee.; Daily 
Courant, 29 Nov. ; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. 5 
Daily Courant, Tab. List, 7 Dec. ; Defoe, Tab. 
List, Narrative, pp. 64, 210-11, 267. 
Resolution (H.M.S.).—Postman, 30 Dec.-1 Jan. ; 
London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. ; Daily Courant, Tab. 
List, 6 Dec.; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. 5 
Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, p. 212. a 
Restoration (H.M.S.).—Posiman, 27-30 Nov. 3 
Daily Courant, 30 Nov. and 2 Dec.; London 
Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec.; Daily Courant, Tab. 
List, 6 Dec.; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. 5 
Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, p. 
Richard and Benjamin.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 187. 
Richard and John.—London Gazette, 29 Nov.- 
2 Dee.; Daily Courant, 30 Nov.; Defoe, 
Narrative, pp. 173, 209. me 
Richard and Rose.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 187. 
Robert and Elizabeth.—London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. 
Russel.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 206. 
Sarah.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 206. 
Sarah and Mary Hopewell.—Postman, 30 Nov.- 
2 Dec. 
Shrewsbury.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 194. 
Silvester.—Postman, 30 Nov.—2 Dec. 7 
Sterling Castle (H.M.S.).—Daily Courant, 29 Nov., 
30 Nov., 2 Dec. ; Postman, 27-30 Nov., 29 Nov.- 
2 Dec.; London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. 
Daily Courant, Tab. List, 6 Dec.; Postman, 
Tab. List, 7 Dec. ; Defoe, Tab. List, Narrative, 


Gazette, 


Defoe, Narrative, p. 212. 


pp. 194, 262. 
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Suffolk.— London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2 Dec. ; Defoe, | The London Gazette of 13-16 Dec. contains a 


Narrative, p. 173. 

Swallow.—London Gazette, 29 Nov.-2  Dec.; 

Postman, 30 Nov.—2 Dee. 

Thomas.—London Gazette, 2-6 Dec. 

Thomas and Francis.—Defoe, Narrative, p. 187. 
Vanguard (H.M.S.).—Daily Courant, 2  Dee., 
Tab. List, 6 Dec. ; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. 
Vesuvius (H.M.S.).—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. ; 

Postman, 30 Nov.-2 Dec.; London Gazette, 

29 Nov.-2 Dec.; Daily Courant, Tab. List, 

6 Dec. ; Postman, Tab. List, 7 Dec. 
Vigo.—Defoe, Tab. List. 

Walker.—Postman, 30 Nov.-2 Dec. 
West morland.—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 
Winchelsea.— Postman, 2-1 Dec. ; London Gazette, 

2-6 Dec. ; Defoe, Narrative, p. 212. 

The York (H.M.S.).—London Gazette, 25-29 Nov. 3 

Daily Courant, 27 Nov. 

In addition to the above there are numer- 
ous references to catastrophes in which 
the names of ships are not given, thus :— 

“Five sail, two of which are pretty big ones, 
are lost upon the Goodwin Sands.”—London 
Gazxe'te, 25-29 Nov. 

‘A transport ship of 250 tons is driven ashore 
near Southsea.”’—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

“A Dutch Flyboeat, laden with corn, driven 
ashore near Southsea Castle.’—Daily Courant, 
30 Nov. 

** A small pink, laden with stone, driven ashore 
near Southsea Castle.’’—Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

“Ship from Lisbon, laden with wine, driven 
ashore near Stokes Bay, and foundered.’’— 
Daily Courant, 30 Nov. 

“A Dane or Swede of considerable burthen 
from Bordeaux, cast away upon Bolt Point.’— 
Daily Courant, 4 Dec. 

‘** Portuguese ship, laden with fruit, wrecked at 
Mounts Bay.’’—Postman, 2 Dec. 

I append a bibliographical note on the 
subject of the storm. 

Defoe’s book ‘The Storm’ appeared on 
17 July, 1704, price 3s. 6d.. printed for 
George Sawbridge in Little Britain, and sold 
by John Nutt near Stationers’ Hall. The 
advertisement of its forthcoming is printed 
in Defoe*s own paper A Review, &c., 27 June, 
1704, p. 148; and the announcement of its 
publication is printed in A Review, 29 July, 
1704, and in The London Gazette, 17-20 July. 
The book was reprinted without alteration 
in 1769. The advertisements of Defoe 
requesting information to be sent relating 
to the storm appeared in The London 
Gazette, 2-6 Dec., 1703, and Daily Courant, 
2 Dec., 1703. A notice appeared in The 
London Gazette, 16-20 Dec., 1703 

“ His Royal Highness, Lord High Admiral of 
England and Ireland, having given orders to the 
principal officers and commissioners of Her 


Majesty’s Navy, to pay the Powers at Broad 

Street of such Seamen as were shipwreckt in the 

late Storm: Notice is hereby given that the 

—_ payments will be made at the time expressed,”’ 


| 


proclamation for a general fast, and this 


'was observed on 19 Jan., 1703/4. Besides 
| Defoe’s book, the only literature I know of 


is as follows :— 


* An Account of the sad and dreadful accidents. 


‘that was done about the cities of London and 


Westminster and the Liberties thereof by the 
prodigious Hurricane of wind which happened on 
Saturday morning, the 27th of this instant No- 
vember, 1703. Giving a relation of several 
men, women, and children that were killed and 
wounded : Some cast away on the river of Thames, 
with the number of Boats, Barges, and Lighters. 
lost. Trees blown up by the roots in Moortields, 
St. James and Hyde Park, with a great many 
more casualties that happened by the tumbling of 
stacks of chimnies, tops of houses, and Pentices.” 

A broadside printed on both sides, small 
folio :— 

“A Wonderful History of all the Storms, 
Hurricanes, Earthquakes, &c., that have Hap- 
pened in England for above 500 Years past, anc& 
the great Damages they have done; with a 
Particular Account of the Dreadful Storm that 
happen’d on the 26th and 27th of November, 
1703, the Loss sustain’d by Sea and Land, im 
Houses, Churches, People, Cattel, Corn, Hay, 
‘trees, Shipping, and Mariners, in England, 
Flanders, and Holland. The Natural Causes of 
Winds, Storms, and Earthquakes, Blazing Stars, 
many Sans and Moons seen at a time, Appari- 
tions in the Air, Circles round the Sun and Moon, 
Rainbows seen in the Day and Night, the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Sea, Thunder, Lightning, 
Vapours, Dews, Hail, Rain, Snow, and Frost : 
with many other Amazing Things. Printed for 
A. Baldwin in Warwick Lane.” Octavo. 

“The terrible stormy Wind and Tempest, 
November 27, 1703. Considered, Improved, and 
Collected, to be held in everlasting Remembrance. 
To which is added, Fair Warning to a careless 
World. By the Author of The Infallible way to 
Contentment, &c. Printed for W. Freeman at 
the Bible, over against the Middle Temple Gate, 
in Fleet street. Price 6d.’ Quarto. 

“An Elegy on the Author of ‘ The True-born 
Englishman.’ With an Essay on the late Storm. 
By the Author of ‘The Hymn to the Pillory.’’” 
Quarto. 

** A Sermon Preach’d, before the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens, of 
London, at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Jan. 19th, 1703/4. Being the Fast-day Appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Proclamation, upon Occasion of 
the late dreadful Storm and Tempest; and to 
implore the Blessing of God upon Her Majesty 
and Her Allies in the present War. By Offspring 
Blackall, D.D.; Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. Printed for W. Kettilby at the Bishop's 
Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Quarto. 

“The Power and Providence of God Consider’d 
and Asserted, In a Sermon preach’d, in the Parisly 
Church of Middleton Stony in the County of 
Oxford, on Wednesday the 19th of January ; 
being the Fast-day Appointed by Proclamation, 
to be observed in a most Solemn and Devout 
Manner, &c. By William Offley, M.A.; Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Rector of Middleton Stony, 
and late Fellow of King’s College in Cambridge.” 
Quarto. 
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“A Second Century of Meditations, with short 
Prayers annexed, on various Subjects. To which 
is added, A Postscript, by way of Meditation, on 
the Spoils and Ruins made by the dreadful 
Tempest, Nov. 27, 1703. By Benjamin Jenks ; 
Rector of Harley in Shropshire, and Chaplain 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bradford. 
Printed for W. Rogers at the Sun, against 
St. Dunstan’s Church, and B. Tooke at the Middle 
Temple Gate, in Fleet Street.” Twelves. 

‘““A Warning from the Winds. A Sermon 
preach’d upon Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1703/4; 
being the day of publick Humiliation for the late 
Terrible Storm of Wind, sent in great Rebuke 
upon this Kingdom, November 26, 27, 1703 :_ and 
now set forth, in some ground of it, to have been 
inflicted as a Punishment of that general Contempt 
in England, under Gospel Light, cast upon the 
Work of the Holy Ghost, as to his Divine Breath- 
ings upon the Souls of Men. Opened and Argued 
from John iii. 8. 
Exercitation upon Eph. ii. 2, about Airy Oracles, 
Sybils, Prophetesses, Idolatry and Sacrifices of 
the Pagan Times. By Joseph Hussey, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Cambridge. Printed 
for W. and J. Marshall at the Bible in Newgate 
Street.’ Quarto. 

‘** A Sermon Preach’d, before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament Assembled, in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, on Jan. 19th: 
being the Fast-day Appointed for imploring a 
Blessing from Almighty God upon Her Majesty 
and Her Allies, Engag’d in the present War. As 
also for the Humbling of our Selves before Him, 
in a deep sense of his heavy Displeasure, shew’d 
in the late dreadful Tempest, &c. By the Right 
Reverend Father in God, William, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford.” Quarto. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


** SPLENDID ISOLATION *’ (118. v. 348, 454). 
~The author of this phrase (used by Premier 
Poincaré at the unveiling of the Cannes 
statue to King Edward VII., and ascribed 
by Poxrricran to Mr. Goschen) was certainly 
the Hon. George Eulas Foster, Finance 
Minister, from whose speech in the Canadian 
House of Commons, on 16 Jan., 1896, (* Can. 
Hansard,’ 1896, p. 176), I quote :— — 

‘‘In these somewhat troublesome days when 
the great Mother Empire stands splendidly iso- 
Jated in Europe with interests stretching over the 
wide world,” &c. 

In the same session (‘ Hansard.’ p. 1215) 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then in opposition, said : 

* Tt is true England was, as the Finance Minister 
said on a former occasion, and is yet, isolated, 
whether splendidly isolated or dangerously iso- 
lated I will not now debate,” &c. 

The ‘ N.E.D.,’ under ‘ Isolation,’ ascribes 
the phrase in question to Sir Wilfrid ; but 
from the above quotation it will be seen 
that he expressly quoted Mr. Foster. 

AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


To which is subjected, An. 


BALDWIN'S GARDENS, HoLBorN (11 8S. v. 
428).—Richard Baldwin, who built some 
houses in Gray's Inn Lane, was one of the 
royal gardeners in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. There are some references by 
Dr. to Baldwin's Gardens in 
‘N. & Q. (1S. i. 410); also in Wheatley 
and Cunningham's ‘London Past and 
Present,’ i. 92. It was a place of sanctuary 
till all privilege of sanctuary and abjuration 
consequent thereon was abolished by statute 
21 Jac. I., ec. 28. Tuomas Wm. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


‘Leigh's Picture of London’ (ed. 1830) 
states that Baldwin’s Gardens were so 
called from one of Queen Elizabeth's gar- 
deners, who erected the buildings. No 
authority is cited. 

In the very valuable notes by Jacob 
Henry Burn appended to the * Beaufoy 
Collection of London Traders’ Tokens.’ 
published by the Corporation of London in 
1845, occurs this passage :— 

*** Baldwins gardens neare Grayes inn lane’ is 
said to have derived that name from Richard 
Baldwin, who erected some houses here in 1589.” 
This site originally formed part of the manor 
of Portpool, the greater part of which is 
now occupied by Gray’s Inn. As it was in 
1560 that Gray’s Inn Hall was built, and 
about 1600 that the gardens of the Inn were 
first planted, this seems a very probable 
period for the ** development ” of Baldwin's 
Gardens. 

The statement that Baldwin’s Gardens 
was a ‘sanctuary’ seems to mean only 
that it was a part of the Upper Holborn 
Liberty, which was outside the boundary of 
the City, and not contained in any parish 
of Middlesex. Maitland states (1754) that 
the Liberty had three constables. two beadles, 
and seventeen watchmen, so that it was not 
without constituted authority. Although 
he mentions that Whitefriars was the resort 
of criminals, who long kept it by force as a 
sanctuary against law and justice, he makes 
no such reference in the case of the Upper 
Holborn Liberty. It is, of course, the fact 
that the ‘liberties’? just outside the City 
boundaries were always the haunts of such 


characters, and, owing to, the jealousy of 
'the authorities, no concerted action was 
| taken against them. I have no doubt that 
until the establishment of the Metropolitan 
| Police, Baldwin’s Gardens formed a very 
‘useful refuge for criminals, especially as it 
| connected -by narrow alleys with a number 
of other courts off Gray’s Inn Lane (now 
Gray’s Inn Road), and contained ' several 
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large common lodging-houses, so that it 
was not difficult to elude the cunstables. 
But I can find no reference to any formal 
claim of the privileges of sanctuary or to 
any attempts by force of arms to vindicate 
that privilege, as was the case in Whitefriars. 
R. 8. PENGELLY. 
@lapham Park. 


Baldwin’s Gardens were built by a man 
named Baldwin, who is stated to have been 
a gardener to Queen Elizabeth. This was 
recorded on a stone set into one of the 
houses, which was removed some years ago 
when the houses were rebuilt. This street 
was most certainly a sanctuary, and so 
remained until these privileged places were 
abolished by Act of Parliament about 1695. 

HENRY BEAZANT. 

Roundway, Friern Barnet. 


Jesse must be right in saying that Bald- 
win’s Gardens was a sanctuary, because in 
1697 an Act of Parliament (c. 27, s. 15), 
which was then passed 
“for the preventing the many notorious and 
scandalous practices used in many pretended 
privileged places in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster and the borough of Southwark,” 
mentions amongst the sanctuaries to be 
swept away “ Baldwin’s Gardens.” 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND (11 8. v. 388).— 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say ; 
To-day ’s too late, the wise liv’d yesterday, 

quoted by Voltaire in his letter to Thieriot, 
is the conclusion of Cowley’s rendering of 
Martial, v. 58 (59). The Latin lines are :— 
Cras vives : hodie iam vivere, Postume, serum est. 
Ile sapit, quisquis, Postume, vixit heri. 
Cowley’s last line, however, is an alex- 
andrine, and begins— 
To Day it self ’s too late. 

He translates the poem in his tenth essay, 
“The Danger of Procrastination. A Letter 
to Mr. S. L.’ Epwarp BeEnsty. 


If your correspondent does not know Ros- 
coe’s ‘ Life of Pope,’ the subjoined letter will 
be welcome to him. It was written whilst 
its author was on a visit at Dawley to Lord 
Bolingbroke, two months after an accident 
which had befallen Pope, and is one of 
Voltaire’s few English letters :— 

Sir,—I hear this moment of your sad adventure. 
That water you fell in was not Hippocrene’s 
water, otherwise it would have respected you. 
Indeed, I am concerned beyond expression for 
the danger you have been in, and more for your 


wounds. Is it possible that those fingers which 
have dressed Homer so becomingly in an English 
coat, should be so barbarously treated! Let 
the hand of Dennis, or of your poctasters, be cut ; 
off ; yours is sacred. I hope, sir, you_are now 
perfectly recovered. Really, your accident con- 
cerns me as much as all the disasters of a master 
ought to affect his scholar. I am sincerely, Sir, 
with the admiration which you deserve, your 
most humble servant, iy OLTAIRE. 

In my Lord Bolingbroke’s House, Friday at 
noon, Nov. 16th, 1726. 
Few Englishmen could indite a letter in 
| French with the facility and felicity ex- 
hibited by Voltaire in English. 

J. B, MCGOVERN. 


“THE MORE THE MERRIER” (11 8. v. 
429).—The assertion that this phrase had 
for its author an epigrammatist of the seven- 
teenth century is certainly untrue. As for 
King James I., if he used the phrase, it was 
because it was already proverbial. All the 
same, we are not told what authority there 
is for his use of it. 

However, it goes back at least to the 
sixteenth century, and is probably one of 
those proverbial phrases of which it is absurd 
to pretend that the origin is known. I give 
a quotation from Gascoigne which the 
‘N.E.D.’ dates “ about 1575” :— 

And mo the merier is a Prouerbe eke. 
Gascoigne’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Hazlitt, i. 64. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


| From Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
_s.v. ‘John Heywood,’ I copy the following, 
' with its foot-note references :-— 

The moe the merrier.’ Proverbes,’ pt. ii. 
Roses,’ 1575. Title of a Book of 
Epigrams, 1608. Beaumont and Fletcher : : The 
Scornful Lady,’ Act I. se. i.; ‘The Sea Voyage, 
Act I. se. ii. 

Cf. the French: ‘‘ Plus on est de fous, 
plus on rit” (Dancourt, ‘Maison de Cam- 
pagne,’ se. xi., 1661-1726). 
H. GouDCHAUX. 


Bartlett, for this phrase, gives a reference 
to Heywood’s ‘ Proverbes,’ quoting from the 
edition of 1874, a reprint of that of 1598. 
This work was the first attempt to make a 
collection of colloquial sayings in the English 
language, being arranged in the form of a 
dialogue. It is believed to have first ap- 
peared in 1546, and it is certain that four 
subsequent editions were printed, viz., in 
1562, 1576, 1587, and 1598, a fact which 
bears eloquent testimony to its popularity. 

Under these circumstances the phrase 
under discussion may have been almost as 
well known and as oft-quoted in the time 
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of James I. as it is at the present day, and | 
its origin is probably hidden in the darkness | 
of antiquity. It may be mentioned that 
even in Hungarian—which has no known 
generic connexion with any other European 
tongue—the saying “ Mennél tébb, annal 
jobb ” (literally, The more the better”), 
is of daily occurrence. 


ARTHUR NEWTON. | 


CASANOVA AND CARLYLE (11 S. v. 428).— | 
In case the desired reference be not found, | 
it may be worth while pointing out that in 
1833 (‘Count Cagliostro,’ Flight First, 
eleventh paragraph from the beginning) 
Carlyle wrote 

“The present inquirer....has read Books in 
various languages and jargons; feared not to 
soil his fingers, hunting through ancient dusty 
Magazines, to sicken his heart in any labyrinth 
of iniquity and imbecility; nay he had not 
grudged to dive even into the infectious ‘ Mémoires 
de Casanova,’ for a hint or two,—could he have 
found that work, which, however, most British 
Librarians make a point of denying that they 
possess.” 


L. R. M. SrrRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


Rosert GILLESPIE AT VELLORE 
(11S. iii. 348, 397, 437, 472).—An anonymous 
memoir, but known to be from the pen of 
Major Wm. Thorne, was “ printed for T. 
Egerton, at the Military Library, White- 
hall,” in 1816, 8vo, pp. 256. 

A comprehensive biographical sketch, 
containing much new material, appeared in 
The Northern Whig (Belfast) for 18 April, 
1906, from the pen of Dr. J. S. Crone (editor 
of The Irish Book Lover) of Kensal Lodge, 
Harrow Road, London, N.W. 

There is a statue of the great Ulster soldier 
at his native place, Comber, co. Down, in 
addition to the monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral referred to by the Rev. E. L. H. 
Tew. MacArruvr. 

Dublin. 


APPARENT DEATH (11 S. v. 428).—Most 
books on medical jurisprudence (or forensic 
medicine) contain chapters on this subject. 
more especially the older editions or earlier 


works dealing with this branch of medical | 
study, e.g., that written by J. S. Forsyth, | 
surgeon, in 1829 (see chaps. xii.—xix., 
long historical account with many illustrative | 


In his book ‘ Dead Leaves and Living 
Seeds’ the Rev. Harry Jones relates many 
things about the cholera epidemic of 1866 
in St. George’s-in-the-East. He thinks that 
in the first panic some people must have 
been buried alive, and gives two instances of 
the revival of presumed dead persons, one 
of whom was being removed by the mortuary 
cart for burial; this was a woman who subse- 
quently had four more children. 

In 1910 there died at Bicester John 
Hudson, who in 1832, when cholera carried 
off sixty-four persons there, was placed in 
his coftin for burial; but just before the 
funeral his grandmother, taking a last look 


/at him, fancied she noticed a slight move- 
ment. 


He was removed from the coffin, 
and recovered. 

Madame Nathalie, who died in November, 
1885, in Paris, aged 70, narrowly escaped 
premature inhumation in 1836. She was 
playing in the fairy ballet ‘ La Fille de Air,’ 
when she fell down in a swoon, was believed 
to be dead, and was placed in her coffin. 
The first blow of the undertaker’s hammer 
roused her, and in a few days she was back 
at the Folies Dramatiques. 

In syncopal ague there is a condition of 
suspended animation so long in duration 
that the patient runs a risk of burial alive. 
Cases are referred to by Dr. Fagge and Prof. 
Trousseau in their lectures. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


SLEEVELESS ERRAND (11 8S. v. 445).— 
In connexion with the reference to a glove 
being, in Spanish, an emblem of a gratuity, 
it is worthy of note that at the Speech Day 
of Christ’s Hospital a white glove is handed 
round the audience by the Grecians to collect 
gratuities to form a purse for those boys 
proceeding to the Universities, and that 
on Saturday. 8 June, the custom was, 
according to ancient usage, followed at Hor- 
sham at the prize-giving. It would be 
interesting to know when this ancient 
custom started at the old City of London 
School, and why the receptacle for the dona- 
tions should always have been a white glove. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


The adjective occurs in Chaucer, ‘The 
Testament of Love,’ bk. ii., ‘* sleeveless 


cases); Dr, Michael Ryan’s ‘ Manual,’ 2nd wordes”’ ; in Fairefax, ‘Godfrey of Boulogne.’ 


ed., published in 1836, pp. 485-500; and 
Dr. Ogston’s ‘ Lectures,’ published in 1878, 
chap. xxv., in which he explains the probable 
— of many popular tales of interment 
alive. 


bk. vi. s. 89, ‘“‘sleeveless errand”’’?; in 
Bishop Hall, bk. iv. sat. i, ‘‘ sleeveless 
rhymes, tale’; in Lyly, ‘ Euphues, Anat. 
of Wit,’ p. 114, “sleeveless excuse”’?; in 


Milton, “‘ sleeveless reason.”” Todd explains 
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it as “wanting reasonableness, propriety, | 
solidity.” It is probable that the word 
should properly be simply sleeve, without 
the terminal less, which would seem to have 
‘grown out of the negative meaning of a word, 
the radical sense of which had become 
obsolete. Thus O.N. sliofr, Dan. slér = 
dull, inactive, blunt; Sw. slo = dull, 
deadened, inert, barren. 

As for the interchange of the sleeve and the 
glove between Diomed and Cressida, Shake- 
speare there introduces a custom. Gloves 
and sleeves were both frequently worn in 
war as the token of esteem from a lady love. 
Hall, the chronicler, in a notice of a tourna- 
ment of the time of Henry VIII. says :— 

“One part had their plumes at whyt, another 
hhadde them at redde, and the thyrde had them of 
several colours. One ware in his headpiece his 
jadies sleeve, and another bare on hys healm the 
glove of his dearlyuge.”’ 

Tom JONEs. 


“ TELLING’? NuMBERS (11 8. v. 390).—A 
long and interesting series of examples of 
telling numbers in various parts of the 
year or two ago. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

‘Brre Acatn, AND Brre Biacer’ (11 8. 
v. 369).—There used to be a saying, “‘ Bite 
bigger, Billy,” used as sarcastic comment 
when any “tall” tale was told. “ Bite 
bigger, Billy,’ occurs in a dialect recitation, 
I believe; probably the one which Mr. 
JamES W. WALKER asks about. In one of 
the children’s monthly papers—The Chil- 
dren's Friend, I think—many years ago 
there was an illustration of two children, 
the girl holding an apple to the boy, entitled 
‘Bite Bigger, Billy, and having, I think, 
a few verses with it.  THos.' Rarcuirre. 

Worksop. 


I certainly read_a story based on this 
expression in The Band of Hope Review in 
the early sixties. Whether it was told in 
rime or not I cannot recall. But I think 
its title was, ‘ Bite Bigger, Billy.’ 

JOHN T. PaGe. 


Epwarp Cercrt, ViscouNT WIMBLEDON 
(11 S. v. 428).—The senior representative 
of this nobleman is somewhat obscure, 
but it is not difficult to poimt out the line 
of research. He left four daughters his co- 
heirs: (1) Dorothy, who died in France in 
1652, unmarried ; (2) Albinia, wife of Sir 
Christopher Wray of Barlings Abbey, co. 


Lincoln, Knight, who died in 1646, leaving 


issue; (3) Elizabeth, married Francis, fifth 
Baron Willoughby of Parham (she died in 
1661, leaving surviving three daughters, viz.. 
Diana, Frances, and Elizabeth, all of 
whom married, but the eldest died s.p. ; 
the line of Frances became early extinct; 
while Elizabeth, who married Richard Jones, 
Earl of Ranelagh, is now represented by 
Lord De Ros) ; (4) Frances, married second 
Viscount Saye and Sele, and is now repre-— 
sented by her heir general the Lord Saye and 
Sele. 

The senior coheirship, of course, fell to 
the descendants of Albinia, the second 
daughter, and Sir Christopher Wray. ‘They 
had a large family of six sons and six 
daughters. The male line is extinct, but 
the heirship eventually vested in the descend- 
ants of the granddaughters of Lady Albinia 
through her eldest son, Sir William, who died 
in 1669. There were five of these co- 
heiresses of their brothers, viz. : (1) Olympia, 
who died unmarried; (2) Margaret, the 
senior next of kin to her brother Sir William 
Wray, who died in 1686. She married Rev. 


‘ | James Jeffreys, D.D., Prebendary of Canter- 
world was published in The Daily News a_ 


bury, younger brother of Judge Jeffreys. 
He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 
6 Sept., 1689, aged 40. His wife survived 
him many years, being buried as “‘ Margaret 
Jeffreys, widow,” 21 Sept., 1723. There 
were two children of the marriage, both 
baptized in the Cathedral, viz., Tufton (a 
daughter), bapt. 29 March, 1688, buried 
31 Dec., 1689, and John, bapt. 22 Aug., 
1689. What became of the latter I have 
failed to discover, but he was probably 
the father of Dr. Jeffreys, residentiary of 
St. Paul’s in 1799, who is said by Burke 
(‘ Extinct Peerage,’ sub ‘ Jeffreys of Wem ’) 
to have been grandson of the Prebendary of 
Canterbury and Margaret Wray. If this be 
so, then in his issue (if any) now vests the 
senior co-representation of Lord Wimbledon. 
Failing this, we have the three younger 
sisters of Margaret. These were: (3) Al- 
binia, said to have married after 1680 
Lewis. (4) Tufton, wife of Sir James 
Montagu, Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
(d. 1712), who left an only daughter Eliza- 
beth, married to Sir Clement Wearg, 
Solicitor-General, who died in 1726. His 
widow survived till 1746, but died s.p. (5) 
Drury, the youngest sister, married to Sir 
William Sanderson, Bart. His male line 
failed in 1760, but he had a daughter Tufton 
who was twice married—first, to a Capt. 
Barrie; secondly, to Alexander Horton 
of the Grove, Buckingham. 


W. D, Pink. 
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CouRTENAY (11 S. v. 428).— and Anton Unternihrer, who lived in 
Mr. Sotomons will find in Mr. Baring- Switzerland 1759-1823; and there are 
Gould’s ‘Cornish Characters and Strange others, I believe, recorded by the late J. A. 
Events ° (an amusing book, even if not rising Symonds in one of his books, and by Southey 
above journalism) an interesting account In the second volume of his ‘ History of 
of this man—John Nichols Tom, born at Brazil.’ 

St. Columb Major, Cornwall, 10 Nov., 1799. | Among those who have falsely claimed 
Mr. Gould gives a graphic description of the to be Elias may be mentioned Ralph Durden 
access and growth of his insanity up to (Cooper, ‘Athen Cantabrigienses,’ ii. 22 
1832, when, in the excitement of a successful and Elizeus Hall (‘ State Papers, Domestic, 
stroke of business, he left home to visit Lady | Elizabeth,’ xxiii. 39), as well as John Dowie 
Hester Stanhope, the ‘* Queen of Lebanon,” | in our own times. 

and was snubbed by her in a most amusing | Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 
manner. | 

He did not remain long content with “John Nicholls Thom, better known by his 
being merely Sir William Courtenay. When 

ssidence ¢ <irk, about 44 of: 
he presented himself to the electors of bury, but in nets 
Canterbury in 1832, he was Sir W illiam | by him and his followers a warrant was issued for 
Percy Honeywood Courtenay, Knight of | his apprehension ; he, however, shot the constable 
Malta and King of Jerusalem ; but he ulti- | sent to arrest him 31 May, 1838, whereupon a 


mately became Viscount Courtenay of detachment of the 45th Regiment, under the 
B command of Major Armstrong and Lieut. Bennett. 


Powderham Castle, Prince of Arabia, and | yas dispatched from Canterbury to put down the 
King of the Gipsies. The supposition of his | rioters and vindicate the law: Lieut. Bennett, 
being the Messiah led to some very tragic | with his forces, met Courtenay with 100 of his 
events. In the volume referred to are a Act was 
J read, and on Bennett approaching to discuss 
with Courtenay, the latter immediately shot him 
1802, 4 5| dead: a soldier then promptly fired upon and 
his shooting Lieut. Bennet and a police con- | killed the ringleader, and a general affray ensued. 
stable near Canterbury, OL May. 1838. in which ten rioters were slain: Courtenay’s 
As a study in insanity his life is of par- | Pody and those of six of the rioters were yy ln 
ticular interest, and the str ange power he had hill. There is a mural tablet [ee yp meen 
over the ignorant people of Blean is one of | in Canterbury Cathedral.” —Kelly’s ‘ Post Office 
the most extraordinary chapters in the | Directory,’ 1895. 
history of popular delusions with which I 
am acquainted. Much information is given Meise article in The Kentish Express some 
years ago it is stated that 
concerning him in The Times of June, 1838. 
é a d ster Stanho é 
: ‘ second coming of the Messiah r ‘ornish- 
Avery good account of this crazy Cornish: | man to travel 
man will be found in Chambers's Journal | lady that he was the identical person whom she- 
for October, 1888. His real name wasj| expected. Unfortunately for him, he had made 
John Nicholl Thom, but he assumed that certain prophecies which were never fulfilled, and 
of Sir William Courtenay, claiming to be a in the end the lady rated him as an impostor.” 
Knight of Malta. He was shot in the | See ‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana,’ by Jolin 
“battle of Bosenden in Kent, 31 May, | Russell Smith, p. 120 :— 
1838, and was buried in the churchyard at)“ An Essay on the Character of Sir W. Courte- 
Hernhiil. about two miles distant from the nay, Knight of Malta, and the Causes of his Influ- 
scene of conflict. It is among the curiosities | CM¢¢ Over the Public Mind, with the recent ‘Trial 
of Parliamentary elections that this man | at Maidstone, 
ventured to contest the city of Canterbury bury.” CR ne 
at the election immediately following the | _~ The Eccentric and Singular Productions of 
Reform Bill, and that he actually polled 375 | Sir W. Courtenay, K.M., alias Mr. Tom, Spirit 
votes. W. D. Pink. Merchant and Malster of Truro, in Cornwall, 
late Candidate for the Representation of the City 


of Canterbury in Parliament, now an Inmate of 
Mr. Israet SoLomons will find an account ithe Lunatic Asylum, Barming Heath, near Maid- 


of John Thom, alias Sir Ww illiam Courtenay, | stone, with his Trial at Maidstone for Perjury 
in ‘The Annual Register’ for 1838. Other | 8vo. Canterbury. Pp. 40, with a frontispiece 
false Messiahs are William Hackett, who | 4nd facsimiles of his autographs.” 

flourished in England in 1591; Davide. R. J. Fynmore, 


Lazzaretti, who flourished in Italy in 1835;: (Mr. Frep. C. Frost thanked for reply.] 
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Motes on Books. 


Messrs. Jack’s ‘‘ People’s Books” go on 
accumulating, as we are glad to see. Mr. Nevin- 
son's Growth of Freedom is a fine book, touched 
with the writer’s idealism, and mindful of the 
many-sidedness of human life, so that other 
aspects of freedom than the mevely political one 
are duly recognized. The only unsatisfactory 
thing is, we think, the slightness, after the first 
chapter, of his treatment of authority, a prin- 
ciple related to psychological facts as real and 
profound as those concerned with freedom.— 
Mr. Hilary Hardinge’s Julius Cesar is a clever, 
lively, and, for popular purposes, adequate 
presentment of the most fascinating career of 
the Western world. The point being to render 
something of the personality of Czesar and 
to define his achievement, the slurring over of 
difficulties and the reduction of technicalities 
to a minimum were perfectly legitimate, even 
though they wi!l strike the classical scholar as 
amateurish. Seeing how much has hinged on 
imperium and imperator, the exact meaning of 
these words to a Roman of Cesar’s day should 
surely have been brought out more carefully. 
The omission is typical—The Foundations of 
Science, by Mr. Whetham, is a masterly piece of 
work—one of the best we have seen in the whole 
series. He gives us a history of the progress, 
and states the present situation, of the physical, 
biological, and psychological. sciences — with a 
singularly happy judgment in his selection from 
the vast mass of material at his hand. In our 
desire that the book should be widely read, we 
regret the frequent use of unexplained technical 
terms and “long words,” which to the very 
readers for whom this elementary survey of 
science would be the greatest boon may prove 
a little too puzzling. : 

Prof. Baly’s Inorganic Chemistry possesses 
all the advantages which flow from a knack of 
easy, lucid writing, almost as good as speech ; 
its method of presentation betrays at once the 
practised teacher. Those who, lacking oppor- 
tunities for mastering the elements of chemistry in 
the ideal way, i.e., by means of direct instruction 
and experiment, nevertheless feel the need of some 
knowledge of the subject, could hardly do better 
than master the contents of this book, which 
is sufficiently detailed to constitute a body of 
real information, yet does not offer a task beyond 
the powers of any one who properly knows how 

A considerably stiffer exercise in imaginative 
thought is provided by Dr. Phillips's Radiation, 
a subject in which, so far as science goes, the 
possibility of acquiring real knowledge by mere 
reading is perhaps reduced to its very minimum. 
Yet the reader who, coming more or less ignorant 
to the subject, refuses to “bolt” these pages 
and waits to read a following chapter till he has 
digested the one before it, will not go unrewarded 
ov his pains. 

We confess ourselves unable to discover the 
purpose which the Dictionary of Synonyms, by 
Mr. Austin K. Gray, was intended to serve. The 
essay at the beginning can only be of use to persons 
whose realization of what constitutes a language is 
extremely imperfect ; and the writer starts out 


with telling them, very truly, that ‘‘ synonyms: 
are words that express different shades of a 
common meaning. No two words in the English 
language express identically.the same meaning.”” 
Then, in the body of the work, he offers then» 
articles like this, taken at random :— 

“Care, O.E. cearu ; O. Sax. kara =sorrow. 

“1. Bitlerness, want, need, burden, load, fret, 
hardship, misgiving, mistrust, fear, dread, watch, 
watchfulness, heed, heedfulness, forethought. 
thrift, husbandry, keep, yearning, longing. 

“2. Anviety, trouble, distress, affliction, irrita- 
tion, apprehension, solicitude, scruple, devotion, 
alarm, vigilance, attention, circumspection, pru- 
dence, precaution, minuteness, frugality, economy, 
duly, concern, charge, custody, ward, pressure.. 
diffidence.”’ 

Many of these words are, of course, not in any 
true sense synonyms of ‘‘ care”’ at all, while to 
fling them all in a heap before the presumably 
unlearned reader to whom the Preface is directed 
is actually to promote that depraving of words. 
by the obliteration of their finer distinctions which. 
every lover of a language deplores and resists. 

In England in the Middle Ages Mrs. EB. O’ Neill 
gives in brief but interesting form the history of 
the period from the Norman settlement to the 
break up of the Middle Ages. 

Francis Bacon, by Prof. Skemp, records 
Bacon’s * Days of Preparation,’ ‘ Days of Struggle,’ 
Days of and ‘The Days of Ad- 
versity,’ and tells how his life ended in ‘* humble: 
and faithful service.’”” Two chapters treat of his. 
Philosophy, and of the ‘New Atlantis’ and 
*‘ Essays.’ In reference to style Prof. Skemp says : 
“In Bacon’s greatness as an orator lies the- 
secret of his characteristic greatness as a writer. 
All his work directly addresses an audience. 
Read aloud any passage from the English philo-. 
sophical works, and you hear the splendid and 
sonorous harmonies of great speech; read aloud 
the essays, and you hear the rattle and crack of 
quick debate.” 

In his account of Lord Kelvin’s Life and Work: 
Dr. A. Russell states that he ‘“‘ has attempted to 
describe the scientific work in simple language, 
but, owing to the very advanced and abstruse 
nature of much of Kelvin’s work, he is conscious 
that some of it will remain obscure to the general 
reader. He will be happy, however, if anything 
he has written induces the reader to make a 
further study of the subject in Kelvin’s original 
memoirs.” We feel sure that many of Dr. 
Russell’s readers will do as he suggests, for the 
memoir is a most attractive one, in which we 
failed to find obscurity. 

Huvley, by Gerald Leighton, forms the subject 
of another delightful memoir. Prof. Leighton has 
“indicated in a general way the main directions 
of Huxley’s activity,’ and he advises those who 
want more complete details to read ‘* the pathetic 
biography of him written by his wife.” The 
chapters * How Others Saw Him’ and ‘ The Place 
of Huxley ’ are all that can be desired. 

One never tires of reading about The Brontés, and 
Miss Flora Masson has written an attractive 
sketch, which should please and instruct many 
readers. At the close reference is made to the 
changes in Haworth since the Bronté days, 
when, as we remember, the nearest railway 
station was Keighley, and one had to take a 
steep stony walk of four miles to reach Haworth. 
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Now there is a railway station there, “ and the 
Lerns is much changed. The church has been 
rebuilt, the parsonage has been ‘improved’ ; 
the very moors are not what they were when 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell walked on them 
with their arms about each other's waists. But 
Haworth will always be known as the home of the 
Brontés.” 
. Messrs. Jack deserve all praise for this delightful 
series.’ The sections include Philosophy and 
Religion, History, Science, Social and Economic, 
and Letters. The little volumes, printed in clear 
type on good paper and with neat cloth binding, 
should find a home where books are scarce, and 
also a place in libraries by the side of larger works 
on corresponding subjects. Most ot the volumes 
contain a chronology and a list of works referred 
to. Weean only repeat what we have already 
said of ‘The People’s Books”: ‘* We have 
never come across a more wonderful sixpenny- 
avorth.”’ 


In this month’s Fortnightly Review the most 
Amportant literary contribution is Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘ Rousseau in England in the Nineteenth 
Century.’ a careful and detailed study of veerings 
in public opinion, operated to a more considerable 
extent than might have been supposed by articles 
- in The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, though 

caused by deeper-going facts connected alike with 
external history and developments of national 
eharacter. Mr. Gosse would evidently welcome a 
yevival among us of interest in Rousseau, and to 
that end recommends a study of Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s recent work on the subject. : Lord 
Rosebery’s *The Coming of Bonaparte’ was 
written originally as Preface to the late M, 
Vandals book ‘L’Avénement de Bonaparte, 
.on its appearance in an English edition. In it 
he sweeps the reader on, by rapid and trenchant 
-sentences, over the history of Napoleon as far as 
Marengo, studding the narrative with epigrams. 
There are two studies of women, both of the 
*adventuress order: Mr. Francis Gribble’s 
lively ‘ Napoleon and Mlle. Montansier,’ in which 
Napoleon’s share is naturally very subordinate ; 
and ‘ The Princess Tarakanova,’ by Prince Baria- 
tinsky, which sets out vividly the particulars 
of that tragic story, but provides no solution of 
‘its mystery. Romance versus Reality, directed 
against Mr. Bernard Shaw, though much of it 
borders on the trite, has several good remarks— 
.e.g., °° There is no dramatizing of a society without 
-a sympathetic grasp of its true ideals and suc- 
cesses ’—a sentence which expresses the secret 
-of the failure of many a comedy. ‘ The Centenary 
.of the Battle of Salamanca ’ consists of two vivid, 
humorous, and gallant letters from a young 
lieutenant who went through the action. He 
‘admired Scott, and phrases from ‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ crop up oddly in the midst of his 
description. Sir Gilbert Parker's ‘ Life-Pieces 
‘in Arizona’ is a string of incident and character- 
sketches drawn with all that vigorous humour 
and that manner of good-fellowship which his 
-readers have long since learnt to expect from 
him. The political articles concerned with 
-external affairs treat of Lord Kitchener’s work 
in Egypt (Sir George Arthur), the new 
Chinese Republic (Mr. Robert Machray), and 
Imperial policy and foreign relations (Mr. Archi- 


‘bald Hurd). Mr. Arthur Baumann’s exposition of 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s book ‘ Conservatism’ should do 
good service in helping to disentangle the essential 
nature and function in the State of the principle 
of Conservatism ’—though, as to his criticism 
of this particular writer, his avowed Erastianism 
seems to us to have proved rather disabling. Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor’s ‘ Labour and Socialism’ is a 
résumé of the outstanding facts of industrial 
history during the last few years, and a com- 
prehensive review of the present situation. 


The Cornhill Magazine begins a new serial by 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, of which the first chap- 
ters, if somewhat long drawn out, are graceful 
in the dialogue, and not deficient in humour. 
Dr. Fitchett’s sketch of Sir John Jones’s career— 
“A Peninsular Veteran ’—is drawn from Jones’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ of which twelve copies only 
were printed ‘‘for family perusal.” Jones is a 
most heroic and amiable figure, well deserving 
renewed remembrance. It is grievous to think 
that his fighting career was cut short, and severe 
suffering entailed upon him by sheer callousness 
on the part of Wellington. Wellington, however, 
of whom many anecdotes are here related, does 
not always appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Another military study is ‘ The IIill,’ by Taprell 
Dorling, a strong and vivid description of the 
way in which the Japanese, in the late war with 
Russia, got possession of the height which was 
the key to the position at Port Arthur. The 
ghastly exploit by which at last success was 
assured can, we think, hardly be paralleled in 
the history of war, for cool invention and bravery. 
Mr. Joseph Bridge contributes an amusing paper 
on ‘Mr. Pepys and his Office-boys’; and in * A 
New Ascent,’ by Mr. G. Winthrop Young, we 
have the account of a climb up the northern face 
of the Weisshorn. ‘‘ The vivid and exquisite 
moments that make up the real eharacter of a 
mountain climb escape,” the writer tells us, 
recollection.” 

Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ 
gives us first ‘the story of a great schism ”— 
that is, of Mr. Chamberlain’s breaking away from 
his old party—and then a series of ‘ Memories,’ 
chiefly connected with political personages, but 
including a ghost-story, and an amusing account 
of the exploits on the moors of a London editor. 
Mr. Whetham’s paper ‘ Electricity, Positive and 
Negative,’ sets forth with admirable lucidity 
Sir Joseph Thomson’s application of photography 
to the study of electrical discharges—the latest 
triumphs of physics in the direction of discovering 
the relations between electricity and matter. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


M. L. R. Bresvar (*‘ Oft in the stilly night 
The words are Moore’s, and may be found in 
many albums of songs. 

Joun B. Watnewricur (‘Fighting like devils 
for conciliation ”).—See 8 S. x. 273, 340, 404; xi. 13, 


255, 371. 
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